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ehe Conagress— France—=patn. : honour, Amidst the wars that have devastated the earth, how 
: ome : few have had so honeurable an origin? And whereis the people 
Je dis aux tyrans, : that ever exercised so proud a control over thcir own most mo- 
Vous avez troubié le monde > mentous concerns ? 
» Pp . . 
at teens : When we turn our eyes from the rational and manly liberty 
Jean qui pleure et qui rit, : of America, to the degrading servitude of continental Europe, 
. , ‘ how hambling is the contrast! At this moment, the destinies of 
iaahin, Ceaveiy, Mewar 0G, tens. : a hundred and fifty. millions of civilized men await the fiat 
During the last eight days extraordinary rumons have agita- } of half a score of crowned and coroneted coxcombs, assembled 
ted the political world. The British and French fands, and still ; at the foot of the Alps, who abjure all human responsibility, and 
more the Spainsh, sank and rose like the barometer before an acknowledge no law but their own will. The first care of this 
earthquake, and by those fluctuations, hundreds, it is said, have : juntoisto draw aline of cireumvallation around themselves, 
been rained. It is of little moment of inquire whether the whole : within which no anprivileged person is to pass, lest the prostrate 
was the result of adeep-laid stock-jobbing stratagem, or whe- ‘ and confiding millions, spread over the space from the Bay of 
ther the nataral sensibility ofthe fandholers, ata critical period, Biscay sto the Frozen Sea, should come to know something of 
caught up and magnified idle rumours till a general panic was the motives and projcets of those who dispose of their lives and 
creaied. Whichever way the fact may be, itis the result of that properties. Lato this unhely conclave there Is not one person 
uvosound and unaatural state of things, which renders the fate of admitted to speak the sentiments, or to plead the wrongs and in- 
millions dependent on the caprice of a few individuals, The re- : teresis of the people of Eurepe. The latter are not represented 
sola 19ns of a gieat number can be inferred from their known in- : at Verona iv any other way than as the negroes of Jamaica are 
te:ests, aad from the publicity which their sentiments uecessari- represented in the Assembly of Slavebelders. Met avowedly to 
ly acquire; but who can find a standard for the thoughtsand : secure and sirengilea the monarchical principle, the measures 
pur, oses of a small knot of despots, who have been cast by the : of these congregated despots, where they are not foolish, must 
accidents of birth into sitaations—where, cutoff from allsympa- : be pernicious. Thev will either be the result of their OWD si-« 
thy with their fellow-creatures, and rendered wayward and ca- : nister views of interest. or they will be the dictates of personal 
pricious by the exercise of unbridled authority, they live in an > humour and caprice. There is not one man of profound or li- 
atmosphere of feelings and opinions peculiar to themselves. : beral views, not one individaal who bas earned eonsequence by 
War, inacountry like the United States, is the act of the na- { real services to mankind, admitted to their confidence, Without 
tion. The nation has its prejadices, bat not its caprices; it any other counci'lors within their own breasts than ignorance, 


may form wrong relolutions, but it does not change between 
nizhtand morning. It is not subject to surfeits, spleen, or hypo- 
chondria. If it changes, it gives intimation of the change 
by a thousand symptoms. Guided by its interests, or by 
passions too strongly marked to be mistaken, all its move- 
ments can be calculated. The growing hostility of the Ame- 
rican people to Britain from 1807 to 1813, was as constant 
and regalar in its progress, as the motion of a planet in 
its orbit. Noconclave sitting at Washington either darst anti- 
cipate the march of that sentiment by one single step, or could 
finally arrest it in its course. The government, which had nei- 
ther rotten burghs nor standing armies at its command, would 
have sunk io an instant, had it ventured to sport with the feelings 
or interests of the people, by rushing into war without a cause, 
or by hesitating to vindicate the national honour, when the voice 
of the country demandedit, ‘There was not, perhaps, one hus- 
Dandman or tradesman from Maine to Louisiana, who had not 
weighed in his own mind the injaries that called for war, with the 
sacrifices it would cost him as an individual, and who might not, 
contribute by bis vote to bring about or to prevent 
this resalt, approached the ualti- 
mate and fearfal appealto force, with and circam- 
apection befitting men who had mighty interests confided to them, 
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vanity, and ambition, and with no other advisers aroand them 
than those who held their office by Qattering their prejudices and 
foibles, how can one wise, honest, or manly resolve issue from 
such an assemblage? Itis a painfal reflection, that at all such 
meetings, the just claims and the desires of millions are as dust 
in the balauce, compared with the suggestions of some crafty ing- 
triguer, miscalled a statesman, or the secret solicitations of a 
courtezan, Perhaps at this very time, a royal fit spleen or 
indigestion, some frivolous quarrel about a matter of et quette, 
the jealousies of some court minions, or the insidious counsels 
of some monk groaning in spirit over the increase of Knowledge 
and the growth of Bible Societies, has given birth toa decree 
which decides the fate of this fair portion of the globe, with all 
its wealth, intelligence, sciewce, and industry. That the peace 
and well-being of society has at all times been the sport af 
such pretty arts and accidents, is a reproach to the spirit and 
sense of mankind; bat at the present day itis doubly mortifying 
to think, that when once the war-whoop is raised, the whole re. 
sources ofa highly enlightened society will be employed avowedly 
against itself. Ifa war occur now, itis not to be for a few frog. 
tier towns, or the rounding of a boundary line. It will not arise 
out of wrong notions of national honour, nor will its object be ta 
amuse the leisure of some chip of rovalty, who, like Louis le Grand 
has his loving subjects slaughtered by the thousands to feed his, 
vain glory. The worst of such contests were harmless compared 
with those we may pow expect, A war against Spain will be 
literally a crusade against the rights aud liberties of mankind, 
It would indeed be galling to see the intelligent people of France, 
Germany, Italy, and Prussia, compelled to consume their sab. 
stance and shed their blood to promote a cause they abhor, and 
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whose success would be roinous to their owa best hopes, and 
those of all other nations. 


The false alarm spread with regard to the Spanish war, and 
the immediate agitation it produced in the money market, shew 
that this is the point apon which every person’s hopes aud an- 
xietiestarn, A very short time ago, the Courier gave as a so- 
femn assurance that the policy of the Congress, and of France 
and England, was entirely pacific, and that no intention of inter- 
fering with Spain existed, anless under circumstances not likely 
to occur. Language exactly similar was held by the organ of the 
French Ministry. The lapse of a fortnight, however, has brought 
new light to both the journals in question. It is decidedly affirm- 
ed, that no attempt will be made to change the Spanish Constita- 
tion by force; but itis admitted by the JovUrnnan pes Departs, 
that the probability of war on another ground is increasing. The 
Tafant Don Carlos was implicated in the plot of 7th July, and the 
Spanish authorities have intimated their intentien of expiscat- 
ing the facts, and making manifest to the nation the share 
he had in the conspiracy. This exercise of one of the most 
common rights of a nation, which involves the power of provid- 
ing for its own safety, is pronounced to be a just ground of war. 
Any act that pats in danger the sacred persons of the King, 
or his brothers however guilty they may be, would, it seems, 
impel Erance to interfere by force. We knew not that any 
doctrine can be put in words more abominable, or more impo- 
litie. It teaches nations to regard their princes, as persons not 
forming apart of themselves—not amenable to them, or hav- 
ing any common interest with them, bat as aliens and members of 
a foreiga domineering Board, sent among them to raise taxes, 
trample on their rights, and conspire against their liberties, 
onder the shelter of a powerfal military confederacy. If ana- 
tion think fit to give their chief ruler the title of Doge of Pre- 
sident, they may draw his responsibility as ticht as they please, 
and make free with his person when he abuses his power. But 
if they decorate him with the insignia of royalty, their power 
vanishes. His responsibility to them ceases when the crown is 
put upon his head ; henceforth his rights and powers emanate 
from the Board at Vienna, under whose protection he is pri- 
vileged to commit every crime, for which, under a huembler 
title, his life would have been ferfeited. Thank heaven, such 
doctrines have not yet found countenance in this conntry, Oar 
legal principle, that the King can do no wrong, is wixe and salu- 
tary ; but no British jarist,—not the most determined Tory. 
would hold that under its sanction, a prince is entitled to tread 
in the steps of James the Second, and conspire against the li- 
berties of the nation. 


We are fully persuaded, however, that the Spanish Icad- 
ets, who have shewn more humanity and moderation in the midst 
of a revolation, than some long established governments in their 
ordinary course, will not really touch the person of their Sove- 
reign, unless they are aboslutely compelled to it by the great law 
of self-preservation. The French Ministers, we believe, are 
convinced of this too. What, then, do they mean by the insult- 
jog threat of interference? Is it not possible, that, by announ- 
cing this offensive principle, they are preparing a plea to justify, 
or at least to cover the hostilities which they meditate ? A crime 
so vagae as that of “ putting some branch of the royal family in 
danger,” will evidently serve at any time, and under any cir- 
cumstances, especially as that family have it always in their 
power, by plotting, to lay the authorities ander the necessity 
of subjecting them to some contraint. This, we confess, has 
rather a warlike aspect, But when we observe farther, the 
charge to which the French Government is puttiog itself, by ca- 
cumalatiog troops and warlike stores upon the frontiers, and 
the open and insulting protection given to the Spanish rebels, ia 
contempt of the law of nations, we cannot believe that this Go- 
vernment is disinclined to aSpanish war. Every one sees that 
the experiment would be perilous to France; and the more ra- 
tional part of the French Ministry is perhaps alive to the dangers 
of the enterprise. But thereis a party in the Cabinet notoriously 
bent on war; and working at this party may do, by monks and 
confessors, on the fears and weaknesses of an old man with a 

shattered constitution, who will say that they may not succeed in 
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getting the Government of Louis the Eighteenth to become the 
victim of its own folly a second time ? 


Let events go as they will, the acts of the Holy Allies are 
every day undeceiving mankind more and more. Europe is per- 
haps on the eve of a war which is to involve millions in misery, 
while itis as clear as the sun, that the nations in whose name 
and at whose expense it is to be carried on, have not the shadow 
of aqoarrel with one another. Has any one the audacity to as- 
sert, thatthe French, Austrians, or Prussians, have the smal- 
lest desire to interfere with the Spaniards, or the smallest inter- 
estia disturbing them in settling their government as they piease ? 
If hostilities ensue, the blindest must perceive, that blood is 
shed, and treasure expended, solely for the gratification of half 
a dozen of crowned despots. A war for the expulsion of the 
Tarks is the only one the public feeling of Europe would sanc- 
tion, and this is the very. war which the congregated despots 
will bear any insults rather than enter upon. Very shortly 
then, it is possibie the people ef Europe may enjoy the edify- 
ing spectacle of a band of princes confederated for the sup- 
port of religion and social order, sanctioning the massacre of 
a Christian population, by sustaining the Tarkish Government, 
and with the blood and money of their subjccts aiding a ban- 
ditti of priests to re-establish monkery and the *nquisition, and 
an onprincipled King to maintain arbitrary power. If such 
things can be done, Earope is fast approaching to the state of 
those Indian nations to whose languages liberty has not a name. 
But we are happy to think that Britain has atlength declared off 
from this antichristian confederacy. Would she now act the 
mighty part which is so completely in ber power, she would in- 
deed reach the very pinnacle of glory. 





Article on “ Persia.’"—Our article headed “ Persia,” in 
this day’s paper, we conceive to farnish matter for deep reflec- 
tion to every friend of British interests in the East, A more com- 
plete exposure of the impolicy chargeable in so many instances, 
and for such a series of years, opon the late Foreign Secretary 
of this empire, was never made, than by the writer of the article 
to which we now invite public attention. Persia, in all respects 
so important as a mart for our manufactures —as an avenue to 
our Oriental dominions—as a balance to the ambitious prepon- 
derance of another Power—bhbas been actually flung into the 
arms of that very Power, by the imbecility or apathy of those 
on whom the foreign concerns of England have been intrusted, 
An obscure Lieutenant of Native Cavalry, from India, has been 
matched against some of the most accomplished Russian states- 
men, at the Court of Teheran, and we have fared accordingly; 
for the influence of this country ever the Persian councils has 
been annihilated; and that of Rassia, supported at once by able 
military diplomatists, and by a contiguous army of 130,000 sol- 
diers, reigns there paramount and alone, These were specimens 
of the Castlereagh art of government. May we hope that there 
may yet be some redemption for English interests and honour, 
as well in the appointment of Mr. Canning as in the awakened 
sensibility of the Directors of our India Company to the immense 
magnitade of the questions involved in their policy towards 
Persia? We have reason to believe that on his Majesty’s arri- 
val in town this week, this subject, in all its details, will be sub- 
mitied to the Royal notice.— Times, Nv. 20. 


The Portuguese Constitution.-- Yesterday, (Nov, 21,) at one 
o’clock, according to notice, the house of the Porteguese Minis- 
ter, in South Anudley-street, Grosvenor-sqaare, was opened to 
such Portuguese gentlemen (being residents in England) as were 
desirous of swearing adherence tothe néw constitution of their 
country. Pievions to the business of administering the oath, 
high mass was perfomed ia the chapel adjoining the Minister’s 
house. The music given at the Soath-street chapel commonly 
attracts a full congregation from among people of all persuasi- 
ous; yesterday many persons of consideration were present. The 
church Service and ceremonial commesced at eleven o'clock, and 
lasted anil about half past twelve: his Exeellency the Minister 
(who had been present withhis saite) then returned to the house 
of Legation, to receive such gentlemen as might wait opon him. 
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Russia, Persia, and Gugland. 





(From the Times, November 20th.) 


_-— 


Although we have already published a short article from the late 
Papers on the situation of Russia, Eugland, aud India relatively to 
Persia, yet the subject being one of peculiar general interest in this 
conutry, we have thought it advisable to give a more full discussion ef 
it, which we fouud in a Number of the Tumss, 


Daring the Marquis Wellesly’s administration in Tndia, Persia was 
an object of his particular notice, After the fall of Seringapatam in 1800, 
the first mission from any European nation.to the Persian Court, was 
under General, now Sir John Malcolm, who concluded a treaty of amity 
with that power, by which she engaged to send 20,000 men against the 
Haffgaus, should those tribes attack the Company’s territory. The am. 
bassador who was afterwards sent by Persia to ratify the treaty, was un- 
fortauately killed with seven of his suite, io an accidental affray at Bom. 
bay. In 1807, Buonaparte, despatched a mission under General Gardine 
to the Persian Court, and another to Cabul, in Upper India. These 
missions were viewed with so mach jealousy by the Supreme Goveru- 
ment, that in 1808, Mr. Elphinstone, the present Governor of Bombay, 
went on an embassy to Cabni, and sneceeded in removing the 
French mission there ; at the same time General Malcolm was sent ona 
similar errand to Persia; but being insulted at Abushire by an Arab 
chief, the Persian Governor of that place,he returned to Calcutta, In 
1809, the English destined an expedition of 10,000 troops from Bombay 
against Persia, which placed itself in a pasture of defence, and built 
forts on the coast of Abushire ; but such was the dread of this intended 
expedition, that the Persians resolved on sending a plenipotentiary to 
ludia with an offer to expelthe French mission from Teheran, and to 
subsidize any number of British troops that conld be spared to expel 
the Frauco-Rassian attack onthe northern frontiers of Persia. At this 
critical moment, Sir Harford Jones arrived on an ill-timed embassy 
from England, quite independent of any control, and withont even the 
privity of the Government of India, The proposals he was instructed 
to offer to Persia rendered the intended expedition nugatory, and pre- 
vented the departare of the plenipotentiary from Teheran. Sir Hatford 
Jones, concluded a treaty by which he engaged the East India Com. 
pany to pay to Persia a subsidy of 200,000 tomans per annum; and 
she was also to receive, without any eXpense to her, as many British 
officers and non-commissioned officers as she might reqnire to discipline 
her native troops in the northern provinces, Mirza Abul Hassan Khan, 
on the part of Persia, and James Morier, Esq., on the part of the 
British Minister, proceeded to England, and obtained a ratification 
of this treaty, In 1810, General Malcolm again proceeded to Teheran 
on the invitation of the Shab, who desired to show him kindness for 
the treatment he had received at Abushire in 1808; but differeaces 
arising between the Genera! and Sir Harford Jones, the former was 
speedily ordered back to India, and the latter recalled to Englaud. To 
May of the same year, Sir Gore Ouseley left England as Ambassador 
Extraordinany and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Persian Court, with 
a detachment of artillery and non-commissioned officers under Major, 
now Lieutenaut-Colonel D’Arc\ and Major Stone: the latter diedin a 
few months after his arrival. FNgee a Russia were then ia alliance ; 
and Persia was at war with Russt,_in consequence ofher encroach- 
ments upon the Persian territory A the confines of Georgia, of 
which province Russia had possessed herself several years before, 
France, by General Gardine’s treaty, had engaged to assist the Persians 
with troops to recover Georgia from the Russians; bat this was not at- 
tempted, in consequence of the subsequent alliauce between the Empe- 
ror Alexander and Napoleon. Ou the arrival of Sir Gore Ouseley in 
1811, the troops of Abbas Mirza, in the north of Persia, were in a bad 
state of discipline and wretchedly organized. They consisted of abont 
six battalions, some acting under Persian words of command, others un- 
der French, English, and Russian. They had only 13 pieces of field- 
artillery, and were withont wood in the arsenal, or stores in the maga- 
zive. One of Sir Gore Ouseley’s primary objects appears to have been 
to effeet an alteration in the existing treaty, whereby the expense to the 
East India Company might be materially reduced. He, therefore, pro- 
posed that the British Officers and non-commissioned officers in the 
service of Persia, who were to obtain one step of local brevet rank, 
should receive extra pay from Persia according to that rank, out 
ofthe snbsidy granted by England, which was promised tobe con- 
tinued so long as the Russians retained the Persian territories of Lan- 
karoon and Karrahaugh. The Persians, however, refused to accede 
to this proposition until after the affair of Sultonboud in 1812, when 
the Prince Royal’s army attacked the Russians and obtained a com- 
plete victory. The Shah and Prince Royal ascribed the success, 
to their having been led on by their English friends, and then signed the 
new treaty proposed by Sir Gore Ouseley. The Persians, headed by 
English officers, were equally successfal on the south-west shores of the 
Caspian Sea, They expelled the Russians from their posts at Taulish 
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and Lankaroon; but Lieut.-Col, D’ Arev, the English Commander, was 
compelled to withdraw his party in consequence ef the arrival of two 
Turkish armed vessels bearing a flag of trace, with the Lonpon GazeTre 
auvowncing the preliminaries of peace between Great Britain and Rus- 
sia. Soon afterwards, Persialest the advantages she had obtained ; aud 
in 1813, by the mediation of the British Minister at her Court, she acced- 
ed toterms of peace, by which she not only ceded te Russia the pro» 
vince of Taulish, as far as Astaria, but renounced allclaim to Georgia 
aud Mongrelia, as well as the right of navigating the Caspian Sea by 
armed vessels ofany description. Though she still holds the port of 
Resht on that sea, she is restrained from even building a boat, notwith. 
standing there ig a remarkably fine forest of timber in the province. 
Subsequently, the Russiaus conquered the entire province of Daghistaa 
from the native tribes. 

In consequence of this treaty, Sir Gore Oaseley, in May, 1814, 
proceeded to St. Petersbargh, leaving Mr. Morier in charge at Teheran, 
He was shortly joined by Mr. Ellis, with instructions to cnt off the sub- 
sidy, and every other expense attached to England, This measure, ef. 
fected against Sir Gore Ouseley’s assurance to the contrary, was the 
principal feature of Mirza Abul Hassan Khan's second embassy to Eng. 
landin 1819, when it was arranged by the late British Minister for Fo. 
reign Affairs, that 100,060 tomans, or six months’ arrear of subsidy, should 
be forthwith paid by the Goverument of India to Persia. Asa measure 
of economy, but in violation of the third article of the Persian treaty 
with England, Messrs Morier aud Ellis, ordered ali the British officers 
and noa-commissioned officers to depart from Persia by the Ist of Jann. 
ary following, uotwithstanding they were entitled to pay, whether they 
remained in Persia, or were in England or India. The Prince Royal re. 
monstrated and protested against the measure without avail; but this 
mistaken economy being persistedin, the Prince resolved on procuring 
French officers to replace his English friends—a purpose that he aban. 
doned solely on condition that Lieutemant-Colonel D'Arcy would take 
a certain number of Persian youths from Tabriz to England under his 
immediate charge, fur the purpose of receiving liberal and scientific 
inustraction, Tue Prince applied to the British Minister at Teheran to 
sanction his wishes, which were so far acquiesced in, that Lieut.-Colonel 
D'Arcy had no alternative but to proceed with his charge, or take npon 
himself the responsibility of seriously offending the Prince by a direct 
refusal. They accordingly proceeded to England by way of Russia, 
** subject to the ulterior wishes of his Majesty’s Government.” The 
British officer iatrusted with these youths, bad funds placed in his hands 
by the Prince Royal to pay the expenses of their journey, and a 
regulated allowance during one year’s residence ia England; which, in 
the event of an objection by the British Goveroment, was to be appli- 
ed in defraying the charges of re-conducting them to the Persian Ambas. 
sador at St, Petersburgh. 

In the preceding year, the Persian artillery, arsenal, army, &c., 
were placed under the direction of the British officer in command, to 
whom was also committed the organization ofthe Persian army, the su- 
perintendence of their mines, the direction of their frontier defences, 
and the regulation of their agriculture, trade, and manufactures. At the 
departnre of our officers from Tabriz, the Prince Royal’s army was ander 
uniform discipline, and its force at follows :— 


4 Troops of Horse Artillery, 6 guns each, 
2 Companies of foot ditto, for gartison. 
1 Corps of came) ditto, 100 strong. 
12 Battalions of Lufautry (800 rauk and file each), divided into divi. 
sions and brigades, with full complement of drums, fifes, &c. 
2 Regiments of Lancers. 


In addition to the above, the arsenal had a year’s supply in store 3 
six iron mines were opened, and an iron foundery for shot and shells 
commenced; acoalmine was discovered aud worked, and a machine 

erected for boring cannon. Such beneficial effects to Pessia from the 
exertions of British officers, and at the expense of upwards of a million 
and a half of money in subsidy, missions, and other expenses, secured a 
preponderance of favour to British interests. 


After the departure of Sir Gore Ouseley our affairs at the 
Persian Court gradually assumed another aspect. When Mr, Morier 
and Mr, Ellis quitted Teheran, Lieut. Henry Willock, of the Madras 
cavalry, who had acted in the subordinate rank of Aide-de-Camp to 
Sir Harford Jones, was left in the important situation of British Cherge 
@' Affaires; and from that moment our interests declined before other 
influence. Russia seems to meditate at some period or other ile ann- 
exation of Persia to her already enormous territory; and, from en- 
joying the free navigation of the Caspian Sea, she bas aj present the 
power of annoying our Indian possessions when she pleases, She not 
only diligently cultivates commercial advantages with Persia, but with 
various tribes in Turkistan. In 1820, a Russian mission, splendidly fit. 
ted out, and attended with a considerable military guard, proceeded to 
Horratt, Bokarrah, and such other places as were foand most advisable 
for opening a aew trade for Russian manufactures, and for procuring a 
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direct supply of Cashmere shawls for the Russian market, These are 
obtained, even by the Persians, through the India market only. 


Latterly the British Government anpears to have considered Persia 
of little importance to this country, and the Russians readily stepped into 
r shoes. In 18'7. General Vermaloff having been appointed Gevernor 
of Georgia, he ocenpied that territory with 50,000 chasen Russian troops, 





persoually surveved its military posts, and entered Persiain the charac- 
ter of Ambassador Extraordinary from the Court of St. Pet 
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between the two Powers, and at his departure left Coloy 
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The 50,000 Russian troops 
in Georgia in 1817 were increased in 1820 to 100,000, andip the preseat 
wear there are 130,000, althongh during the war between Russia and 
Persia, the number rarely, if ever, exceeded 30,000, 
aspect may account for acarrent au 


This military 
cdote, that at an entertainment 
given by Colonnel Mazzaravich, he observed, “that the Persians must 
submit to the dictation of Russia with respect to asuccessor to the 
Throne on the death of Fattah Ally, the present Shah.” He keeps an 
open table for the Persian nobility, and his general style of livingis 
worthy the representative of a great nation. Engiand, to comovete 
with this man, has been represented by an individual whose subaitera 
rauk in army rendered him, in the first imstance, of little conse- 
e} 


quence he eves of the Persians; while his inferior style of living, 
his position to the wishes of the Prince Royal, and his general de- 
me yar, made him personaliy obnoxions, and occasioned comparisons 
to the disadvantage of himself and the British interests. At length, 
sé « differences arose from the non-vayment of the 100,600 tomans, 
“ bb was to have been settled by the East India Company for arrears 
of <ubsidy due to the Shah The lay in fulfilling this engagement 
was attributed by the Court of Persia to Mr. Willock; the money had 


been given uv by the Shab tothe Prince Royal; and to appease His 
R val Highness, Mr 


tomans on 


Wiliock had on one accasion advanced 10.000 
account of it The Prince issued a second erder upon Mr. 
Willock for 2,000 tomans, which he declined paying; and when pres. 
sed upon the subject by the Kayem Makom, or Chief Minister, who 
had been tutor to the Prince Roval, Mr, Willock gave great offence by 
charging the Prince and this Minister with a breach of faith in enter. 
jag the Turkish territories contrary to their promise to him, and he 
assigned this as an additional reason for not advancing more money. 
The Prince andthe Kavem Maken denied the charge; and the Snah's 
ministers intimated, that any complaint upon the subject came with an 


ill-crace from Mr. W ck, who had never interposed amidst all the 
insuits Persia had received from the Tarkish commanders in Azzarroon. 
The advavee of the 10,000 tomans, and Mr. Willock’s reference to this 


fair, as one ground efusal for farther advances, increased the sus- 


picion previously enterta ned; and the Shah, in a moment of irritation, 
‘ pared to enforce the payment of the 2,000 tomans from Mirza Abul 
Hassan Khan, by whose embas«y to the Court of London the arrangement 
had been concluded. Uvtimately, cooling opon this resolve, he sent 
Aga Mahomod Kerreem to Mr, Willock to insist on payment of the 

This messenger had incurred the Shah's displeasure 

saction, and he determined to redeem his credit by 
sueceeding, if possible, on the present occasion. Unluckily, he over- 
acted his part.a told the British Charge d’'Affaires, that if the 
Prince's order was not paid in five days, he had the King’s command to 
return at that period and cut off his head. Mr. Willock iminediately 
demanded a Metmandak to attend him to the frontiers, Assurances on 
the part of the Shah himse!f, nnder his own seal, as well as explanations 
en the partof his Ministers, were ineffectual to restrain Mr. Wiilock 
The Shah condescended so far as to offer marks 
of his partienlar kindness to our Charge d’Affaires, in atonement for 


Prince's ord 


mm aturmer tra 





from leaving Persia. 






the mistake; and the Ministers stated the necessity which existed for his 
remaining, in consequence of negotiations then pending with the Porte. 
Mr. Willock, however, insisted « aking his departure, though the Shah 
ascared him that if he left the ¢ 


urt unpleasantly, or contrary to his 
wishes, Persia would feel it essential to her dignity to dispatch an envoy 
to England, with @ report of Mr. Willock’, offensive conduct, and tore. 
quire the appointment of another person in his stead, 
ble Charge d’ Affaires left Teheran, 
England, was accordingly appointed Envoy Ex. 
traordinary from Persia to Londen : 


The anappeasa- 
nd Mirza Mahomuod Sanlah, one of 
the stadents tormerly ti 


The Mirga arrived here by the way 
of Russia His reception in that quarter must have formed a striking 
aontrast to the neglect that he aud his companions experienced during 
their residence in England. He was provided with an establishment 
age by the Russian Government, conducted to see every thing 


and equ 


worthy his attention, and the Emperor presented him with a diamond 
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ring of great value. On his departure, a vessel was provided to convey 
him aod his suite to England. The Captain was commanded to pay 
them every attention, and got to saffer another passenger on board, nor 
to take the slightest mresent from the Mirza, or any of his suite, In 
compliance with the exorass desire of the Emperor, a young artist, who 
accompanied the Mirza to England, was a few days age sent back to St. 
Petersbargh for education at the Emperor’s expense. In the event of 
the British Government or the East India Company declining to advance 
a portion of the subsidy money, the Mirza received a leiter of credit on 
the Russian Representative at the Court of London for 30,000 dneats, 
that he might experience no difficulty to the making of purchases in Eng- 
land nese are strong indications of the impoctance atiached by Russia 
to her Persian connexion. 


Tie Envoy's mis-ion embraces several objects. He is the bearer 
of afirman of conzratalation to his Majesty on his accession to the 
Throne: he is instructed to require payment in London of 15,0001. in 
part of the sabsidy arrear; which the Court of Directors has compli- 
ed with: heis commissioned to purchase arms and clothing for the 
Persian army ; he has orders to lay before the Jovernment, 
the Shah’s disavowal of Aga Mahommud Kerreem's offensive message 
to Mr. Willock, and to submitthe same exclinations up n the subject 
which were offered with nt effect to that gentleman in Persia; he 
is further instructed to exhibit a list of specific charges agz.inst Mr, 
Willock for alleged improper, and even insulting, couduet to the Shah, 
the Prince Royal, and their ministers, and even to the whole nation, in 
the violation of a sacred religions rite ; and he is especially required to 
protest against the reappointment of Mr. Willock, and to solicit for his 
successor a gentleman whose personal demeanour may be the means of 
preserving harmony between the two Powers, 


Sritish 


Whatever be the grounds of dislike with the Government of Persia 
towards our late Charge d'Affairs, they are seriously advanced ; and it 
is net to be believed that British interests in that quarter wil be jeopare 
dized by the reappointment of aa individual who las beeeme obuocxious 
to the Persian Court. 

We have reason to think that the issne of the Persian Envoy’s 
mission will determine whether it will be wo:th whie for the East India 
Company to continue their devots at Abushire, Bussora, and Bagdad, 
which were established principaily for the supely of the Persian market, 
and where they have resideots iu charge at a considerable expense, It 
is understood that a proposition has been made to Persia, on the part 
of Russia, which if acceded to, wili uitimately secure the whole of the 
trade to the Russian merchanis; a reply has been waved until the fate 
of the preseut mission is known, 


Mr. Canning will doubtless investigate this subject himself, and 
give it the calm consideration of his own mind. Itis an affair 


oi too 
niach importance for mangement by others, who 


may consult particular 
interests that by no means harmonize with the welfare of Great Britaia 
as connected with the safety of her Ludian possessious Persia neither 
undervalues the friendship nor the manufactures of England. On the 
contrary, We may preserve our pre-eminence if we will) Showld Govern. 
ment, by a wise disregard of personal considerations, act livevaily and 
jostly towards Persia, our foreign trade will reap the benefit: by a con. 
trary course, she wiilleave Persia to the influeuce of Russia, and our 
northern ally willenrich herself by ultimately excluding the English 
merchant and the East India Compavy from participation in Persiay 
Commerce. 





Martial Music.—Martial music has great and general power. Thoneh 
it excludes everything vocal, in which E delight so much, yet I am very 
fond of martial music—not exactly drnms and fifes, bat the fail band 
of a regiment, a cavalry regiment in particular, Aud how seldom doea a 
band play “ pieces of music ;” and when it does, how much less is their 
effect than that of their own enlivening and exciting tunes! Lam sure 
the drum and fife enlist as many recruits as the serjeant. “ The British 
Grennadiers”’ has more eloquence than ever even Kite possessed. It is 
very politic, I think, as well as very delightful, to give each regiment its 
band It serves more than all else to throw the veil of gaiety and spirit 
over the sad realities of a soldier’s life. Ut has the principal share in 
putting ont of view the privations of all kinds which he endures; the 
exposnre to excruciativog heat or insupyortable cold—the marchings 
even unto dropping dead with fatigne—ihe famishing huuger—the 
fearful thirst—the perishing from pestilent disease or agonizing wounds, 
uatended and unloved, with no dear or fond one to soothe that dreadfal 
moment, the passing of the spirit into eternity, All these are the 
real and every-day occurrences which a soldier has to meet and suffer: 
but who thinks of them when the band is playing on the parade ona 
Sunday eveniug—when every thing is life and gaiety and brightness— 
and when Music stirs the soul with all the warmth and egcitation of 
joyousness, glory, and ambition?—The Alium, 
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Che Portsmouth Cause. 


COURT OF CHANCERY, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1822. 


The Atrorney GENERAL said he appeared for the petition of 
Henry Wallop Feliowes,Esq. which set forth that the Earl of Portsmouth 
was of unsound mind, and altogether uufit for the management of his 
affairs. The conduct of the Earl for many years was referred to as 
proof of this allegation, and particularly within the last year. His 
Lordship bad gone in October last year to Edinburgh, and had returned 
in July last within the jurisdiction of the Court. The prayer of the 
petition was, that a commission shonid be issued for inquiry, in the 
only competent mode, whether his Lordship was, or was not of sonud 
mind. It was his (the Attorney General's) duty, as the petition was 
opposed, to open the facts of the case as they appeared ia evidence. 
The name of the Earl of Pértsmouth was not unknown to his Lordship 
in that Conrt, and he (the Attorney-General) anticipated that it would 
be pressed much by the other side, that abont seven years ago a similar 
application had been made, when his Lordsbip had pot thought fit to 
issue the writ sued for now. But this application was dependent upon 
evideuce subsequant to the former application; and the only question 
now was, whether this was not such a case as called for a writ of io- 
quiry iu the form of a commission. The evidence was very voluminous 
and of two descriptions, A part was of the strongest nature as against 
Lady Portsmouth, who was the party opposing the prayer of the peti- 
tion, He meant that this wart of the evidence proved, by her ladyship’s 
treatment of the Earl during the 5 or 6 years that he had resided with 
her, that the Earl was not in her estimation, or that of her friends, fit 
to manage bis own affairs. The second description of evidence showed 
that the earl laboured under a delusion, which alone would be sufficient 
to induce his Lordship to issne the writ now applied for. The Earl of 
Portsmouth bed been first married to a lady of the family of Lord 
Grantley. His effaira bad been piaced under the management of Mr. 
Newton Fellowes, his lordship’s brother, ard Mr. Hanson, by a trust 
deed, towhich it was not necessary to refer more particularly, The 
first Lady Portsmonth had died in Nov. 1812. Three months after- 
wards Lord Portsmouth came to town from Hursborn, in Hampshire, 
andin a few days after his arrival married without any intimation. and 
without anticipation on the part of any of his friends, the vreseut Lady 
Portsmouth, daughter of Mr. Hanson, one of the trustees of his affairs. 
With that Lady he had resided until the present year, the application 
for a commission in 18)5 having been refused by his Lordship. In 1816 
the Earlof Portsmouth qaitted Hursborn, and came to reside at Fairlawn, 
near Acton. There be was treated more lke a child than like one of 
his rank aod distinction. The Eari was now 53 vears of age. At the 
time of bis removal to Fairlawn, a Mr. Alder was introduced into hia 
family. He had no connexion with the family, bat was introdaced 
merely by Mr. Hauson, This gentlemen had been, until July, last, a 
perpetual inmate in the family, but rather as a keeper and guardian to 
the Earl than with any other view. Several witnesses, to whose affida- 
vits he would call his lordship’s attention, proved that the Earl of 
Portsmonth had been treated by this gentieman with great indignity, 
and, on occasions, with cruelty. He had often been chastised 
as a child; his cries had been heard; he had been driven to 
complain to Mr. Birnie, now Sir Richard Birnie, who had lived in 
his neighbourhood. This testimony was confirmed by the testimony 
introduced on the part of Lady Portsmouth. The first affidavit to which 
he called attention was that of Mr. Capy, who had been butler to his 
lordship for several years up to 1818, His affidavit contained long de- 
tails showing that his lordship had most childish habits. Lady Ports- 
mouth had desired him not to cave for the Earl or take avy notice of him, 
He was even directed by her ladyshio to chastise him whenever his con- 
duct required it: aod be stated in his affidavit that he had been in the 
habit of chastising him with a whip, bat withont injuring him. He had 
seen her ladyship chastise him with a horsewhip, both dressed and un- 
dressed in bed. Attempts were made, indeed, on the other side to meet 
this part of the case. Two sisters of her ladyship deposed that it was 
merely in jest. Miss Flora Hanson admitted that she saw Mr. Alder on 
two occasions strike him. Once, when the Earl was in a great passion 
and had struck the deponent, Mr. Alder tripped up bis heels; and again 
when be had struck or pinched the Countess, Mr. Alder strack bim with 
bis fist. 


The Lorp CHANcEeLLor rematked that there was no affidavit by 
Alder, 

The Attorney GENERAL said there was not, nor by Mr. Newton 
Hanson (brother of the Countess), vor by the Countess herself. 


Mr. Horne said there would be an affidavit by Mr. Newton Han. 
son. Was there no redress for the calumaies uttered against Mr. Alder 
and Lady Portsmouth? 

The Atrorney Genenat said he was not aware that truth could be 
calumny. Bat these facts did not rest soleiy on the testimony of Capy, 
A witness of the name of Bloomficid, who lived very near the residence 
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of the Earl of Portsmouth, heard often cries of murder, and other cries 
of distress, uttered bythe Earl. It was so shocking to the feelings of 
Bloomfield and his family, that they wished to leave Fairlawn. Those 
cries became more frequent afier Capy, the butler, had left. This wit- 
ness deposed that the Earl was onder a medical man and keeper, and 
that the gentleman who appeared in that character was often seen walk- 
ing about in great confidence with Lady Portsmouth, while the Earl 
wandered alone quite dejected. Monck also, another witness who had 
been servant to the gardener of the Earl of Portsmouth in the latter end 
of 1816, saw the Earl receive a violent slap on the face from his Lady. 
The Ear! cried ont **O Lord!’ The gentieman who attended him strnck 
him then with a horsewhip. The Earl cried ** Murder.” He was then 
forced down the steps, and fell on the gravel so violeutly, that it was a 
mercy he had not broken his back. This witoess saw him chastised in 
the most cruel and brutal manner io presence of bis lady. The deponent 
was desired by Jones, a servant, tolock the gate, that the Earl might 
notrun away. He had frequently afterwards seen the Earl amusing 
himself with a horse and cart driviog oat dung. Richard Jones, the 
gardener, was told by the Lady that the Earl was very stange, and the 
deponent was to attend only to her for directions, and for the settle- 
meutof his accounts. The Ear! frequently talked about fanerals, which 
he called black jobs. These facts were not contradicted at all. They 
were confirmed, indeed, by the silence on the other side. Was this, then, 
treatment to be applied even toa man of weak understanding, capable 
of managing his own affairs? Would his lady submit to se* bim 
chastised and laughed at, if he were of sound mind ? Such treatment was 
demonstrative proof of her impression of his state of mind. It was clear 
demonstration that she considered him to be in that state of mind which 
constituted a necessity for the interference of this Court. There were 
yet other facts which had taken place at Fairlawn, and which, though 
they might be called base and unfounded calumnies, fally established 
the allegations of the petition. Mr. Alder, who belonged to the pro- 
fession of the-law, had been introduced under the guise of a medical 
man, had acqnired an ascendancy which nothing but the incanacity of 
the Earl could have permitted, and had in fact used familiarities and 
intercourse with the Conutess under the very eye of the Earl which 
none but a man whose mind was weakened by disease could submit to, 
Capy gave evidence of having heard Mr. Alder go from his own room 
to the Conntess’s bedroom. The situation of the rooms was given in 
evidence. It was not denied that Mr, Alder sleptin a bow room, which 
communicated by foldivg doors with the room in which Lord and Lady 
Portsmouth slept. ‘Transactions were detailed which proved that fas 
miliarity and intercourse took place between Mr. Alder and the Coun. 
tess in the presence of the Earl, without being affected by it. This 
fact alone, connected with what took place in Scotlaud, prayed to 
demonstration the incapacity ef his Lordship. Why had there been 
deception in the introduction of Mr, Alder as a medical man? Was 
this trne, or was itnot? The Earl uniformly d+clared that this decep. 
tion had been practised. Wasis true? Ifit was, then, the decep- 
tion was practised for an improper purpose. If it was not trae, and 
it was mere delusion in his Lordship’s mind, then be was of ansound 
mind, and ina state of mental incapacity. Mr, Alder, after be had beea 
introduced as a medical man, had access at all times to the Countess. 
He accompanied her as her companion and friend to Southend, and 
Lord Portsmouth was left at home. Ia November tast year, Lady 
Portsmouth took his Lordshin, Miss Hanson, and Mr. Newton Haason 
to Edinburgh. They were shortly joined there by Mr. Alder. On 
their arrival there their conduct came under the observation of persons 
wholly indifferent, unconnected, unimpeachable, and unimpeached, aud 
speaking to transactions which came under their own eyes, Mrs, 
Evans, whose affidavit he would first advertto, kept a lodging honse ia 
Frederick-street. A party came toher house ina coach with a coro- 
net. She learnt it was the Earl of Portsmouth. Observing the person 
who was pointed ont as Lord’ Portsmouth acting strangely, she asked 
Miss Miller, their maid, if all was right. Miss Miller was reserved, 
and gave no answer; but afterwards she told deponeut, that the Earl 
was often beaten, especialiv when Mr. Alder was voresent. During the 
first few days achild of the devonent’s was aiways with them until 
Mr, Alder arrived. Lady Portsmouth then became uervons, and could 
not bear the noise of the child. Mr. Alder desired to have a pass-key 
to let himseli iv at all hours of the night, bat deponent retused, aod 
said her maid would sit ap for him. Miss Miller told deponent that 
Mr. Alder was uo relation, but that there was great intimacy between 
bim and her lady—that he was always sneaking about ber, and that 
there wes no peace since he came. Dr Himilion came to visit Lady 
Portsmouth there. Afterwards Lady Portsmoath aud Mr, Alder, Lord 
Portsmouth having gone ou!, were going together intoa bed reom, but 
the deponent’s maid being there, Lady Portsmouth pashed away Mr, 
Alder, and they weat out, though the day was very coarse, She was so 
disgnsted by what she saw, that she ordered them to leave her 
house, and in fact thy did leave her honse on a very short notice, and 
went to Macgregor’s hotel, in St. Andrew's square, and afterwards to 
Mrs. Sutheriand’s jodgings, Mr. Macgregor’s athidavit stated that a gen- 
tlemau and Lady came to his house for lodgings, and afterwards others 
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joinedthem, The house being very full, they occupied the atties. He 
had waited on them himself, contrary to bis purpece, and thought Mr. 
Alder Lord Portsmouth, seeing him on such terms with the Lady as a 
husband might be expected to be. It was he who had come to engage 
the lodgings with Lady Portsmonth. It was not denied that they had 
come to the house by themselves before Lord Portsmouth came, Depo- 
nent went up stairs aod saw them sitting on an incomplete bed, there 
being a complete bed also inthe room. Lady Portsmouth seemed ner- 
vous. About 7 o’clock in the evening he went ap to nail a piece of 
cloth on the outside of the door, but fearing the noise might disturb 
Lady Portsmouth, he opened the door and asked if he should do it. 
They were both in the bed and the curtains drawn, Mr. Alder, whom 
he took for Lord Pertsmouth, put out his head and desired him to do 
it by allmeans. Deponent was so disgusted that he insisted on the 
whole party leaving the house. The servants of another lady, who was 
io the house, bad seensuch familiarity with Mc. Alder that the lady 
complained to the deponent. So anxious was the deponent, therefore, 
to have them out of the house, that he looked ont for lodgings for them ; 
and did not get payment of his bill till a month afterwards. Here, then, 
it would be remarked, that the lodgings had been taken by Mr. Alder, 
and that his Lordship seemed asin a dream—led aa others pleased, 
Where did they next find lodgings? With Mrs. Sutherland, who kept 
a lodging house in Abercromby-place. Miss Miller had made an affi- 
davit, denying the testimony of the two preceding witness, bnt nota 
single fact of Mrs. Sutherland's deposition was denied. He (the At- 
torney.Genera!) had stated, that in Nov. 1821, Dr. Hamilton was con- 
suited. Mr. Alder and Lady Portsmouth came tosee Mra Sutherland’s 
lodging. Mrs. Sutherland took him for the husband. Miss Hanson 
was with them. Deponent asked how long they would require the 
lodgings ; Mr. Alder answered, “ Perhaps nine months,” looking sig- 
nificantly at the ladies. ‘This was in November, and in the month of 
August Lady Portsmonth was brought to bed. This, he (the Attorney- 
General) contended was proof of intimacy, A remark so indelicate 
would net have been madeinsuch a manner, if improper intimacy had 
motexisted, Mrs. Sutherland did not approve of what she saw, Mr. 
Alder soffered himself te be addressed by her as “* My Lord.” Deponent 
reluctantly received them on getting a written declaration that they 
would leave at the end of a week. What situation was this for a peer 
of the realm, that he should have great difficulty to procure accommo- 
dations in arespectable house in Edinburgh ? Mrs. Sutherland heard 
violeat screams which alarmed ber first as being her child’s. 


Me. Honne.—L have asked whether the written paper is forth. 
coming. 


The Arronney Generat.—No, it is not. 
Mr, Horne. — No, because it never existed. 


The Arrorney-Gewenat.- On the Sunday, the second Sanday af- 
ter they had come to the lodgings, Lady Portsmoath was in bed when 
all were supposed to have gone to church, and then this deponent dis- 
covered what be (the Attorney-General) would not detail. On the 
Thursday afterwards they removed to King street. He would now pro- 
ceed to state the evidence of the manner and cirenmstances of his lord- 
ship’s removal from Scotland. Disputes, and a suitin that court be- 
tween Mr. Fellowes and Mr. Hanson, had heen referred to Mr. Skirrow, 
Wheo Mr, Skicrow was at Hursborn arranging the papers and accounts 
of the family, he was told by Lecane, who was resident there, that Lord 
Portsmouth was treated very improperly by his lady and Mr. Hanson. 
Mr. Skirrow became alarmed that the Earl had not been treated proper- 
ly whea he signed bilis and accounts which were now under his consi- 
deration asreferee, Ruowoars bad reached Mr. Fellowes, too, of the 
treatment of bis Lordship in Edinbargh. In consequence of such reports, 
measures were taken to bring Lord Portsmouth back within the jurisdic- 
tion of that Court. It had been said that he had been improperly re- 
moved from Edinburgh, and threats had been held ont respecting that 
condact: bat his removal was indispensable in all the cirewmstances., 
Mr. Fellowes and Mr. Skirrow were aware of the thra'dom in which he 
was held, that he was chastised and deprived of money. It was clearly 
proved by the evidence, that the Earl had never been intrasted with 
movey. At Fairlawn he had been obliged to borrow 28. from James 
Ratty, who had been a servant at Tattersall’s, and afterwardsa gardoer 
at Fairlawn, Mr. Norton, a relation of the first Lady Portsmouth, and 
Mr.Combe, proceeded to Edinburgh in Joly, in order to release bis 
Lordship from his thraidom. Fortunately they met him in the street. 
They carried him to Lord Grantley’s seat, where he was seen by Mr. 


Skirrow, who thought it highly important that he should be seen by me. 


dical gentlemen. Dr. Poweil and Sir George Tuthillsaw bim accordingly. 
Sir George Tuthill summed ap in these terms; —“ If the statements 
made by his lordship were trne, he was incapable of managing his owa 
affairs; if they were not trae, then he snffered under a mental delusion 
which showed bim to be incapable of managing his own affairs.” It 
appeared from Mr. Skirrow’s affidavit, that Dr. Bankhead visited his 
Lordship at Harsboru, and went thither with Mr. France, Lady Ports- 
mouth’s atterney; but no contradiction was given by Dr. Bankhead’s 
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affidavit to this part of Sir George Tathill’s affidavit. Dr. Powell visited 

Lord Portsmouth at Mr. Skirrow’s house ia Gower-street, and said that 
from a single interview he could got make an affidavit safficient to go 
before a jiiry, bnt that it seemed to him materials were not wenting. To 
Dr. Powell the Eari said that he shonid like to have a coronation at his 
country house. Deponent stated, too, that his general treatment was 
that of a lunatic, and worse than was applied to persons in an inferior 
station; that he was chastised, not intrasted with money, threatened 
with punishment if he did not retura home when ordered, and often shut 
np in a private room; that the account he gave of his marriage, the ia- 
decencies heendured in his presence, his submission to the restraints of 
Mr. Alder, whom he believed to be a medical man, for four years, and 
who had access to Lady Portsmouth at all hours in that character, were 
symptons of decidedinsanity. The deponent further st ated, that Lord 
Portsmouth believed that a criminal intercourse was carried on between 
Lady Portsmouth and Mr. Alder, though he believed the child to be his. 
The deponent was of opinion, that only the Lord Chancellor could afford 
him protection. It was Mr. Newton Hanson who had convinced Lord 
Portsmouth that the child was his, Where was Mr. Newton Hanson's 
affidavit. 


Mr. Horne.—There will be an affidavit by Mr. Newton Hanson, I 
said so before. 


The Lorp CHANCELLOR expressed his willingness to receive affi- 
davits in this case ap to any period of the proceedings, 


Mr. Heatp begged to call his Lordship’s attention to the canses 
of not filing all their affidavits earlier. The absence of connsel until 
very lately, and the hopes they entertained ef access being afforded to 
medical men, had caused delay. They could not get medical men to go 
to Harsbora withont a fee of 100 guineas, while they, on the other side, 
had brought his lordship to town, where medical men could easily see 
him. 

The Lorn CHANCELLOR repeated that he wonld receive any affi- 
davits, 


Mr. Horne reminded his Lordship that he had asked delay until 
their affidavits could be filed, bat that bis Lordship had said he was 
ready to hear the cause up to a certain point, 


The Lorp CHANCELLOR said it was so. 


Mr. Heatp asked whether his Lordship would not tell them what 
that point was? 


The Lornp CHANCELLOR said he would explain that. 
had been made to him for issaing a commission of inquiry. He conid 
not grant this commission without affidavits. The view he took was 
this: —Ithad been stated that Lord Portsmouth was now in a state of 
captivity. If he was so, and of a sound mind, a different mode of relief 
ought to have been resorted to. A habeas corpus had been applied for, 
but Mr. Justice Bayley was of opinion he could give no relief. Lady 
Portsmouth might go to another Court for a restitution of conjngal 
rights. Whether she could succeed or not in that, he (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) had nothing to do with. Lord Portsmouth might go intoa 
Court of Justice for other purposes, Assaults were alleged to have 
been committed. Ifthe affidavits were true, there were grounds for 
charging a most gross conspiracy ; but he had nothing to do with all 
these remedies. But he was clearly and decidedly of opinion that he 
had a great deal to do with the considerations which were suggested by 
the conduct of Lord Portsmouth himself and the impressions of others 
as to the state of his mind. When he spoke of considering the subject 
up to a certain extent, he meant to know who would or would not give 
information on the subject. He was sorry to make any observation 
upon the condoct of any of the medical gentlemen. Fonr of those gen- 
tlemen they were well acquainted with in that Court—Dr. Powell, Sir 
George Tathil), Mr. Sutherland, and Mr. Warburton. Their evidence 
furnished gronnds stronger than were usnally required for a commission 
of ingniry. He formed a wrong estimate ef his owa powers if he did 
not suppose himself wrong when he differed from them, but it was his 
business to act according to his own conviction. To them Lord Ports- 
mouth talked of having a throne like the King’s. This was very like 
delnsion. But statements made by Lord Portsmouth might be false, 
and yetbe nodelusion, Ifhe had seen Dr. Bankhead before his visit 
to Lord Portamouth, he would have said “ Read all these affidavits be- 
fore you go to see him.” 

Mr. Sairrow explained the circamstances ia which he saw Dr. 
Bankhead. 


The Lora CHANCELLOR said it was not worth while going at all to 
see him if he (Dr. Bankhead) let Lord Portsmouth know his object, 
and if he did not koow himself the affivadits which had been mace of 
Lord Pertamouth’s cenduct, and of the condoct of others towards Lord 
Portsmouth, Such previous knowledge was necessary in order to as> 
certain the state of his Lordship’s miod. They were the media concly- 
dendi. He would not close this case withoat giving every possible op. 
portunity of G.iug affidavits. 
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Mr. Horne said he had so understood his Lordship. 


The Atrprney-Genegat proceeded. He must remark upon the 
case as it now stood, when there were no affidavits by Mr. Newton 
Hanson, Mr, Alder, or Lady Portsmouth. 


Tue Lorp CHANCELLOR remarked, that Lord Grantly bad said in 
a prize cause that additional evideuce was offered for easing, where 
the case pinched, 


Mr. Honne—That doas not apply here,for I wished for delay at first, 


The Arrorney-Generart.—Dr. Powell had several interviews 
afterwards with Lord Porsmouth. Oa July 12, he found him under 
much greater irritation, and violent without safficient canse.. His me- 
mory was remarkably tenacious. He talked of the throue to be erected 
at Hurstsorn—of the corporal puvishments inflicted upon him —ot being 
confined in a room, and of no money being intrasted to him, The depo- 
nent considered him of insane mind, and entirely unfit for taking care of 
his person or property. Sir George Tuthiil bad also several interviews. 
To bim Lord Portsmouth said, that he had called on Mr, Hanson, and 
told him he wished to be married, hat that Mr, Hanson said be could not 
unless he married bis daughter ; that he went at once into the drawing 
voom, and made the proposal to Miss Hanson, and that she agreed 
provided it should be instantly done. His Lordship went on to 
State, that 4 years afterwards a medical man was called in, who had 
access at all hours to Lady Portsmouth, and used to lie down beside her 
when be (Lord Portsmouth) used to be driven to a sofa as a punishment. 
To this deponent, too, his Lordship related his treatment in Edinbargh 
—told the story of the throne, and said that there was a Bow-street 
officer kept atGower-street to prevent his being taken away. Sir George 
Tathill was of opinion that he was of unsound mind, and wholly 
incapable of managing his affairs, whether his statements were trne or 
not. Dr. Sntheriand made affidavit to the same effect. He said his 
Lordship took the lancet and tape out of his pocket, with which he nsed 
to let out blood from his arm, and then to tie it up again. This corobo- 
roted the testimony of Capy, who deposed of this fact. Mr. Warburton 
stated his opinion, that if Lord Portsmouth’s statements were delusion, 
he was insane; if they were not, and he really ended soch treatment, 
he was insase, The order of the Lord Chancellor before the long vaca- 
tion had been that Lord Portsmoath should not be disturbed, but that 
reasonable access should be given to medical men, In October, intima- 
tion was given that Dr. Bankhead was to be sent down: Sir George 
Pothill thonght it of importance that Mr. Skirrow shonld be present, 
Mi. Skirrow was at Horsboro when Dr, Bankhead arrived, Mr, France 
stated that timber was thrown into the carriage way; This was acciden- 
tal, however, and no obstruction, The Earl was notin the honse, He 
was alarmed by hearing that Mr France, solicitor to Lady Portsmouth, 
wascome. He thought it was intended to remove him, and called two 
of his servantsto protect him, It was extraordinary that Dr. Bank. 
head should have stated to bim that acommision of Inoacy was to be 
issned against him, and according to Mr. Skirrow’s affidavit, said he 
was a particular friend of the Lord Chancellor, and bad come to see 
him at bis Lordship’s desire. 


The Lona Crancettor denied that he knew Dr. Bankhead, or had 
ever spoken to him, 


Mr. Sairrow said it was a mode of tranquillizing the Earl’s mind. 


The Loxp Cuancetton.—I can only say, if Isaw him it must 
have been when I bagged so mnch game without a license. 


The Atrorney-Generat.—Dr. Bankhead told the Earl several 
times that a commission of lanaey was applied for; he said that he had 
seen Lady Portsmouth, who was a most amiable woman, and that his 
child was the finest child in the world ; he mentioned that his lady wonld 
live with him again; but he said—*“ No!”’—Dr, Bankhead said she 
would receive him again with eordiality ; bat Lord Portsmouth réplied, 
**She will have that fellow Alder and Hanson with her.” Dr. Bank. 
head said she wonld not, if they were disagreeable to him; and added, 
** My Lord, they are going to make you mad!” Lord Portsmonth said, 
“Is itso, Mr. Skirrow? Who presented the petition ?”” He was inform- 
ed it was his nephew. Dr. Bankbead then said, “ Mr. France and I are 
come to rebut the attempt.” There was a report, then, that Lady 
Portsmoath bad arrived at Whitcharch. The alarm was unfounded, 
but letters written by Lady Portsmouth and: Mr. Hanson convey a sus- 
picion that such an intention was in agitation, Bingham made affidavit 
that he saw a letter with Mr. Lncas, the gamekeeper, dated 3d of 
October, to this effect: —* Mr. Lacis, you will be in the way on Mon- 
day the 7th, for [ wish to release my Lord without waiting for the 
tedions process of taw, and lL hepe the good people of Whitchurch, 
Basingstoke, and Overton, will assist me.” It had been «tated in the 
public papers that she had hesieged the honse, That was not true, bat 
she had come te Whitchurch, which was at the park gate, and a mile 
or a mile and a half from the honse. Lord Portsmouth was thrown into 
@ Rervous agitation, amd was extremely ill, Dr. Bankhead was ad. 
mitted to his beside, and along conversation which he held with him 
was detailed. No allusion was made in this conversation to the topics 
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me ntioned in the affidavits of the medical men. If Dr. Bankhead was 
igsorant of those affidavits— 


Mr. Horne.—“ He was.” 


The Arrorney-Generat.— Dr. Bankhead was the bearer of a 
letter from Lady Portsmouth to his lordship on that Sunday morn- 
ing. Lord Portsmouth: said he had not gone to church the fermer 
Sunday for fear of Lady Portsmouth and Mr. Hanson, aud that he 
felt the same fear that Sunday. His lordship went on to say that 
the child was a fine child. Dr, Hamilton was aclever and a good 
mau. Lord Portsmonth said that Mr. Skirrow prevented him from 
reading awy letters from Lady Portsmouth; and after breaking 
the seal of the letter then given to him, he laid it down and 
said he must not readit. Dr. Bankhead’s affidavit stated that he had 
** no hesitation in adding, that Lord Portsmouth, if allowed to ex- 
ercise his mind calmly and dispvassionately, was capable of managing 
his worldly and spiritual affiirs, that bis conclusions were correct, that 
he was not of unsound mind, bat that be was not accustomed to act for 
himself.” The affidavit of Dr. Hamilton stated, that ‘ having seen 
Lord Portsmonth for several mouths, be considered hima weak man of 
weak judgment and decided temper of mind, but did not think him a 
lanatic or a fit object of a commission of lnnacy.”” Dr. Hamilton chose- 
to give his ovinion as a lawyer, and not as amedical man, He might be 
a very good accoucheur, but his opinion of what would bea sufficient 
ground of acommission of lunacy could not have any weight in that 
court. There wa3 a letter by Dr. Hamilton in answerto the enqniry of 
** Lord Portsmonth,” in which he said, “ Every one was struck as well 
as mvself with the resemblance of the lower part of the child's face to 
you, during the saspension of animation immediately after the birth.” 
The learned gnetleman, after adverting to the painful natare of the case, 
said, that if his Lordship had a fair doubt npon the subject, he wonld 
send it for inquiry to a commis-ion. Mr, Fellowes had no object but 
the care and protection of his uncle. 


Mr. Wernerece tollowei on the same side. The father of the 
petitioner had formerly applied for a commission similar to the one now 
sned for; and therefore he was not conjoined here Another Treason 
why he was nota party to this petition was, that it was inconsisteat 
with his duty as trastee. He would in the first place direct his Lord; 
ship’s attention to the avvlication which was formerly made. Then the 
circumstances given in evidenee we.e suspicious, but not equal to thosé 
of the same kind now bronght forward, besides many facts of an en« 
tirely newcharacter. Now Lord Portsmouth was whipped daily by 
Lady Portsmouth and her paramour. Now he was fond of singing at 
fanerals, delighted in the ringing of bells, and ran about whivping his 
servants with nettles. The present application had another featnre of 
novelty and of the highest criminality. His Lordshin was now to con- 
sider whether Lady Mary Ann Wollop was the legitimate daughter of 
the Earl of Portsmouth, or the adalterons child of his lady. When Mr. 
Birnie went into the garden at Fairlawn, in consequence ef the come. 
plaint of Lord Portsmouth, Lady Portsmonth asked how he dared to 
enter withont leave? and said she was surprised he shonld attend to any 
thing Lord Portsmonth said, and that he was not aware of his situation, 
The peenliar circanstances, then, in the present avplication, which 
formed no part of the ground of the former, were —Lord Portamouth’s 
being unconscious of the adultery, and his inability to resist whivping, 
The learned Counsel entered next into a minnte examination of the evie 
dence tromScotiani,. Here was a noble Earl, who had the utmost 
diffenity in procuring lodgings in Edinborgh. He supposed that as 
much attention was paid to rank inScotland as elsewhere, yet here was 
a noble Earl who was refused, and driven from one place to another. 

—_—_-__— 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1822, 


Mr. Wernerewe proceeded.—The conduct of Lord Portsmonth 
clearly proved the consummation of insanity, or anintention of depra- 
vity. The case was hot unoprecedented in the decadences of the boman 
mind, though it possesses features of singularity. 


The Lorp Caancettor said it avpeared, that althongh Lord 
Portsmonth thonght himself in soch a state that he could vot have a 
child, yet he thonght the child his, and said Mr. Alder was raptured, 
and conld nothaveachild. He did not observe that Dr. Bankheal ask- 
ed one question respecting the matters in the affidavits of which a list 
had been givew to him. 

Mr. Pepys said Dr. Baukhead stated that he was oot aware of the 
affidavits, 

The Lornp CHANCELLOR thonght it singular that nothing passed | 
respecting the tour medical men ; or, it any thing passed, that Dr. Bank. 
head did not mention it iv his affidavit. Lord Portsmoath’s complaint 
that Lady Portsmouth would not come withewt bringing about him those 
persens whom he mentioned, looked very like asuspicion of adeltery, 
at least that she had persons abont her whom she onght not, 


Mr. WerHersty then entered into details to show that Mr. Han- 
sop, father of the Countess, was conviveed during the lifetime of Miss 
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Grace Norton, the former Conntess, that Lord Portsmouth could not bs 
a father. He nextcommented with great earnestness on the use of the 
tape and lancet, and stated in proof of the other evidence to the fact, 
that he flinched when Mr. Newton Fellows pressed his arm. Mr, Combe 
bad beea with Lord Portsmouth during the former lady’s life, bat he 
seemed to pave been an adviser, friend, and protector of a very differeut 
description from Mr, Alder. Me. Alderhad been instructed by Sir Sam. 
Romilly, and was oot nvknown at that bar, or oo the worthern cirenit. At 
Edinburgh Lord Portsmouth was quite willing to go with Mr. Norton and 
Mr. Cembe. Once on the journey he expressed a wish to return, which 
they made no objection to: but afterwards he said, no, he would not 
retorn. It was alleged that labourers with sticks had been stationed in 
the shrabbery at Hursborn; bat wasitnota duty to prevent arescae, peu. 
ding this application? Lady Portsmouth had threatened torelease him, 
It was no idle threat, for down she came. He thought it was quite 
evident that Lord Portsmouth was notof sound mind. The whole 
moral man was extiact. Batin proceedings of this nature, which were 
enlyiochoate, his Lordshiv’s part was assimilated to that of a grand 
jury, and he would therefore send it into a coarse of inquiry. 


The Lornpj CamANcELLOR did not think the duties were similar ; for 
agiandjury had to consider whether the case was sufficiently clear ; 
bis business was to covsider whether it was sufficiently doubtful. 


Mr. SHADWELL was also on the sameside. If his Lordship was 
perfectly satisfied that no injary would arise to Lord Portsmouth from 
refusing the ingniry, then he would grant no inquiry: but if Lord 
Portsmouth’s case required inquiry, his Lordship would grant it, There 
was an affidavit by Miss Eliza Hanson to the character of Lord Ports. 
mouth, She thought him very uncertaio iu his temper, very ready to 
get into a passion without cause, and both cunning and revengeful, 


The Lorp CHancettor again asked if Dr. Bankhead had heard 
him say avy thing of those poiats to which the medical men made affida- 
vit. 

Mr. Taestove said he had aot. 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR was of opinion that Dr. Powell would not 
have heard ove word on those subjects, if he bad told bim that physici- 
ans were to visithim for the purpose of obtaining a commission of lunacy. 

Mr. Taestove said that Dr. Bankbead’s object was to converse on 
subjects indifferent. 


The Lorp CHANCELLOR had no doubt that De. Bankhead had wish- 
ed hononrably to do what was right, but his views were disappointed, 
According to his experience, a differeut made onght to have beeo taken. 


Mr. Taestove said it would have been different if Lord Portsmouth 
had been in town, 


The Lorp Cuancettor.—Conid it be doubted that Lord Ports- 
month’s attention ought to have beeo called to the topics alluded to, 
without any mention of acommission? The citcninstances might be false, 
and Lord Portsmouth knew them to be so without any delusion. Butit 
Was important to ascertain that. 


Mr. SHADWELL proceeded.—Ao aiditiona! reason for the commissi- 
on was the rank of the party. Had it ever been heard of tuat a peer in 
sound mind should say that he excited his passions by the abominabie 
means mentioned in the affidavits by way of joke? But the facts vefore 
the Court could not be rejected as false. Although there were contradic- 
tory Circumstances, yet there was enoagh uncontradicted to give cenvic- 
tion of the trath, Little circumstauces were of great unportance ia such 
an inquiry. Capy, Mr. Hanson, and the repeated narrations of Lord 
Portsmouth to different persons, proved the trotb of the facts in which 
they all agreed. 1t was of public interest that a peer of the realm suoutd 
not be suffered to remain in this state without inquiry. It was a duty 
which his Lordship owed to the pnblic, as Speaker of the House of Peers, 
to send this case to a jury, who might return a satisfactory answer. 


Mr. Bett followed also for the petition. Lord Portsmouth signed 
bills in duresse, He might be fit to do many things like a sane man, and 
yet be insave. They had his Lordship’s testimony to his skill in 
arithmetic. 


The Lonp CHANCELLOR said that was trne, and the other side 
ought to have the benefit of it. In multiplying with several figures, he 
multiplied right, and I was wrong. At least lie satisfied me of that, but 
perhaps the Lord Chaacelior requires a commission of lunacy. 





SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1822. 
Mr. Bett concluded his arguments, 


Mr. Pepys addressed his Lordship onthesame side. Nothing could 
be purer thao the source of this petition. Mr. Skirrow,in fact, gave it 
origin, who was well known to be a relation of the Countess. It was 
in evidence, that Lerd Portsmouth was so attached to his tape and 
lancet, that he retarned for them from a house to whichhe had gone to 
dioner, so addicted was Le to that pollution, Capy saw Lord aod Lady 


Portsmonth in bed asleep, and Mr. Alder with themawake. Sarah Laing 
saw Mr. Alder asieep on her ladyship’s iapin the ion at Jedvargh, ang 
Lord Portsmouth preseat, Lord Portsmouth,whea driven from his beg 
at night, applied to Capy for a blanket to cover himself with onthe sofa, 
Lord Portsmouth called his lady Mrs. Alder. When Dr. Baukhbead girs¢ 
addressed Lord Portsmouth, his Lordship ordered him to be tarned oy; 
of the park ; bat upon the Doctor mentioning an acquaintance of his, pe 
said —‘* Won't you stay and dine with me?” He said then he wWonig 
never live with his lady forbe had affidavits ef ber gaiit. 


Tue Lorp CHancetror said he would never send him back to live 
with Lady Portsmouth or Mr. Alder, because he had no right todo it. 
To do it by violence or force would be highly criminal. Her way was te 
sue for a restitution ofconjngal rights. 


Mr. Pepys continued. Lacy Portsmouth had said that she world 
not wait the law's delay; she would take a shorter way, 


Mr. Horne .—No such thing. 


Mr, Pepys.—Whoever had the care of him might do with him 
what they please d. 


The Lorp Cuancettor.—It was his duty, representing his Majes- 
ty as parens pairia, to consider wh ether there were grounds for issuing 
commission; aud if there were, whether it was expedient to issue one. 


Mr. Hart.—I appear as Lord -Portsmouth’s counsel, but I have 
nothing to address toe your Lordship. The evidence is before yoa. 
It is for your Lordship to protect Lord Portsmouth in the way he waats. 
If he is insane, he wants aco mmission; if he is not, he wants none. 


Mi. Horve rose to address his Lordship at half-past twelve. He 
appeared for Lady Portsmonth, not in the character in which she had 
been cruelly dragged before his Lordship, that of a culprit, to answer 
those foul and those most calumuions accusations and attacks which 
hai ween made upon her character and upon her honour, and apon the 
legitimacy of her child, under the mask of their being necessary to 
prove the iusauity of her husband; but he appeared for bev in the cha- 
racter which she had aright, if there was justice in this country, to 
sustain in a coartof law, andto assert the character of the virtuous 
wife of the Earl of Portsmouth, and the virtaous mother of his child-- 
to state for herin that character such reasons as he could, why his 
Lordship should not g ant a commission ia the vature of a writ de luna- 
tico inguirendo against her hasband, Lord Portsmouth. If it had been 
possible that this proceeding, or aay other inquiry which his Lordship 
could direct, could oy any possibility evea upon the clearest proof of 
the invoceace of this oppressed and anfortanate lady, enable bis Lorship 
jadiciaily to prooonce}the seatence of acquittal which ker honoar, and her 
character, and her innocence eatitled her to ; or to pronounce the judicial 
sentence waich would protect, not only her character and her hononr, 
bat the inrerests of ber child, as the legitimate offspring of her marri. 
age, she would not do what ber counsel had now advised her to do—viz, 
refrain altogether from making an affilavit ; but she would, by her own, 
and the affidavits of others, aud by most credible and undoubted tes- 
timony, be avie to refute those faise and wicked charges’ made against 
her, Still, as she knew that neither io the inquiry now pending, nor by 
issuieg the commission, nor by any other course of pro ceeding could 
his Lordship do her justice, even if her innocence were to be proved, 
shebad thought it right rather to rest content at present, under the 
aspersions thrown apon her, than to enter the lists with the affidavits 
now made against her; knowing she would only subject herself to 
farther calumoy, without the possibility of his Lordship doing her 
justice. He (Mr. Horne) therefore appeared for her only iv the charac. 
ter of Lady Portsmonth, to argue as well as he could, not only 
apon the evidence wow before the Court, bat upon the farther 
evidence which his Lordship’s justice aed kaown indulgence in 
matters of this sort might enable her hereafter to produce, that this 
commission ought not tv issue, With respect to whom he was counsel 
against: he was not counsel against Lord Portsmouth; he was not 
instructed by Lady Portsmouth to be counsel against her husband ; bat 
he eould not bat express his surprise, that, in a matter of sach moment- 
ous consequence to the property of the noble lord, aud to everything 
aman even iv humble sitnation held to be most valuable, and infinitely 
more so to a persun iv bis ¢ Xalied sitaation, his counsel, taking briefs 
from him, and therefore to a certain extent acknowledging hima sane 
man, should not thinkit right to offer the slightest resistance to the 
issuing of the commission, which would end ia depriving him of his per- 
sonal liberty, of the management and contrel of his property, of his 
rights as au individual, a private citizen, or a peer of the realm, for the 
remainder of his lite, He (Mr, Horue) was counsel against the petition- 
ers ; he said petitioners, because the case of the young gentleman who 
presented this petition could not be separated from his father’s, who 
presented the former petition, These were the parties against whom 
he was couasel ; but he should notfollow the example set by the otber 
side, of using the language which their instractiyns used against his 
clieuts. The petitioners were persons having the greatest possible ia- 
terest ia the question ; because, if this commission did not issue, the 
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great possessions of the family might descend to the legitimete children 
of the Earl of Portsmonth, iustead of them. So that they had the 
atrongest interest in iaterrupting the matural course of succession —tak- 
jog it out of the lineal, and carrying it to the collateral line, viz. them. 
selves ; and, therefore, ifhe could state conduct on the part of these 
persons as to getting up evidence, which laid them open to stroug sns- 
picion, he should not be accuged of injustice, however strongly it might 
bear against them. With respect te the law upon these subjects, he 
conceived the modern doctrine to be, that a man must be non compos 
mentis to be within his Lordship’s juristiction, or of unsound mind, 
No weakness of mind short of that—no capriciousness or absurdities 
were a ground of a commission : and therefore he reqnested his Lord- 
ship to pause, and in this case more than in others, not only on’acconnt 
of the dignity of the person, and the important conseqnences resulting 
to him and the public, but becanse this was a second experiment upon 
the same subject, and: on grounds not distinguishable in quality or 
principle,and he hoped he should satisfy his Lordsip that it was the same 
in degree. Without referring to the consistency of his Lordship’s deci- 
sions, he would bere only ask him to agree himself, though the physici- 
ans did not agree with themselves, on the ground thathis former deci- 
sion was the best decision on the law, and the best anthority on the case. 
Mr. Wetherell had contended that the evidence proved the moral man 
did not’ feel flageliations, and was therefore extinguished. The former 
application wassupported by evidence of flogging servants, and the 
brate creation, too, Such acts were most disgraceful, but did nut prove 
an unsound mind. Bat Mr. Wethereli argned that the intellectual man 
was extinct, because the Earl submitted to be whipped again. He (Mr. 
Horne) differed. It rather proved that the intellectual man was im- 
proved —that he was sensible at the moment of his misconduct, and that 
he had the sense and discretion to submit to the punishment which his 
intellect and his understanding told him he so richly merited. He 
thonght this cireamstanoce made the present case infinitely less aggravat- 
ed and more favourable. As to no money being trusted to him, that 
also had formerly been stated, and most distinctly proved, yet it was not 
thought-a sufficient ground, nay, added to others for a commission. A 
great deal of control, too, which was the gravamen of this case, had 
been proved in the formerinstance. Mr. Combe had actually been en- 
gaged for years in taking care of him. andit had been admitted thatit 
was only by terror and punishment. The late Conntess had told Lord 
Portsmouth that Mr. Combe wasa bruiser, and had killed, or would kill 
@ man, in order to terrify. It had formerly been proved, too, that a car- 
ter bad returned blow for blow, and beaten his lordship till he cried like 
achild. His tolling of bells, his talking about funerals, his reading 
prayers, and on one occasion, after having read the morning service, 
saying, * Well, now stop, thongh itis not evening, I think we may as 
well gothrough the evening service ;” these were stated in the former 
petition, yet his Lordship did not think it right to grant the commission. 


The Lorp CHANCELLOR said the last instance of insanity did 
mot mach affect his mind, as be had to undergo the same infliction once 
from a gentleman whom Mr. Wetherell remembered very well, not 40 
miles from Oxford. 


Mr. Horve.—The most eminent counsel had been engaged on the 
former occasion, and his Lordship began his decision by saying that he 
had considered the case with the greatest care. 


The Lonp CHANCELLOR.—There was no doubt that his attention 
was called properly to that case. He hada general recollection of it, 
and might trust his recollection, but be did not think it right in such an 
impertantcase. He wished, therefore, a copy of the petition and affi- 
davits, and the short-hand writer’s nete of what he had said on that sub- 
ject to be handed to him. 


Mr. Horne.—What then was the new case which supported this 
petition? He would not fotlow exactly the order of time which the 
other side had pursued, In the month of February, 1822, a circumstance 
of great importance as applicable to the petitioners took place, and 
proved that in their-most deliberate judgment Lord Portsmonth was not 
then insane. Of this belief they gave the most solemn pledge which 
could be given. It was a deed executed in Edinburgh by Lord Ports- 
mouth, and referring certain questions and suits of great importance to 
Mr. Skirrow, to whose honour he (Mr. Horne) bore testimony,thongh he 
did not think he had exercised a right jadgment in this case. Mr. New- 
toa Fellowes was a party to this deed. The effect of it was to withdraw 
from the protection of the courts certain property, and to convey it to 
arbitration. He would not inswit any of the parties by supposing that 
they thought him then insane. If they should say that circumstances bad 
since come to their knowledge, he had a right to charge upon them what 
they had means of knowing, and not what they were pleased to say. So 
early as December, 1821, Mr. Newton Fellowes had received informati- 
on of the conduct of Lord Portsmouth ; and therefore it was clear, that 
not only he, but ali the parties tothe deed, were put upoo their guard, 
ped actually knew the state of pis mind. The letter whieh was written 
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by « Mrs. Evans, a virtuous lady of Edinburgh, shonld be read; because 
on comparing it with her affidavit, his Lordship wonld see how the gross 
and wicked calamnies which he(Mr, Horne) believed originated with 
that woman, had grown, and the different shapes they had assumed. 
This letter, ifit had been written by a person who meant to staté the 
truth, would have stated all the most material facts when her recollect- 
ion of them was fresh, and they would not have been kept back till the 
time this woman made her affilavit. The letter stated, that the family 
of Lord Portsmouth had resided in the writer’s honse, and described his 
lordship as havimg been beaten and ill used by Mr, Alder, which was 
the reason of Mr. Evaus wiitting it. Was it credible, if the woman 
believed the direct charge of adultery which she swore toin her af@davit 
that she shonid have kept totally silent respecting it, and only stated 
circumstances of ill usage? Né person could for a moment believe what 
she had sworn to. Her affidavit was, thatshe kept a lodging-honse im 
Edinburgh ; thatian November last the family of Lord Portsmouth: 
came to her lodgings; and observing him to bea man of very odd 
appearance, who stared about strangely, and seemed to take hardly 
any interest in what was doing, she asked Miss Miller, Lady Ports« 
mouth’s maid, if all was right, and she said all was not right; that @fter- 
wards Miss Miller toid the depovent his lordship was often beaten, and 
especially when Mr. Alder was present,and they always shut the door 
when they had occasion tobeat his Lordship, The affidavit then wen€ 
on to state, that Mr. Alder’s intimacy with Lady Partsmouth 
seemed to be of an improper description; and he appeared to be 
on an equal footing of familiarity with ber ladyship’s sister, and 
attracted the notice of the neighbours by carring ene of them im 
his arms. Did this woman mean to be believed according te the 
tenure of herletter or not? If she did, here wasa distinct charge 
made, for the first time in July, 1822, of the most shocking conduct that 
could be imputed toman or woman—not of adultery, aggravated as it 
was, but of an incestuous intercourse, which mast have taken place 
with the perfect privity, knowledge, and consent of the two sisters,’ 
Such a statement, if it had come from the most respectable and credible 
person living, could hardly be credited; bat having come from such @ 
woman as this, no one would be surprised this noble lady had beer ad~ 
vised not to meet such an antagonistin aproceeding which was coram 
non judice. No man living would have wished this lady should commit 
her honour, ber innocence, and ber character, to the chance of a contest 
on affidavits with snch a woman, 


The Lorp CHANCELLOR said he would throw one observation out, 
that the learned counsel and those with him might consider it. This woe 
man pledged herself to certain things which bad passed between her, 
Miss Miller, and Me. Alder, Mr. Alder had made né affidavit, and Miss 
Miller did not contradict ber in any one thing. 


Mc, Horne.—His Lordship would allow him to proceed by steps, 
He could not well see his way through the inveutions and misrepresen- 
tations of this case ; and he was sare his Lordship did not see it: Where 
no defence conld entitle his noble elient to,protection, and would only 
lay her open to farther calumny, further wickedness, and farther perja. 
ty, she was properly advisedto make no affidavit which stated that the 
family having gone out, Lady Portsmonth attempted to retire to her bed> 
room, followed by Mr. Alder; but beiag interrupted, she poshed him 
away, and afterwards walked out accompanied by Mr. Alder; that her. 
conduct was such as to attract the notice, not only of the neighbours, but 
of a fish woman, who called to some persons to see Mr. Alder carrying 
Lady Portsmouth up the steps. He (Mr. Horne) did not know the 
habits of Edinburgh—it might be a most virtuous and mest moral place > 
there, however delicate a female might be—however she might want 
assistamce, no man was to presume to carry ber up the steps; that was 
to be evidence of adultery, improper familiarity: instead of the 
cireamstance being the strongest possible proof all was innocent, 
it was to amount to the aggravated case of adultery and incest; 
that was the reason of Edinburgh: he trusted no people in Eng- 
land or any where else had such feelings. The affidavit thea 
stated that Mrs. Evans desired them to quit ber house. Mrs. Evans 
described Miss Miller as a person who was anxious to make a commupi- 
cation to her, and was afraid she should be detected by Lonsdale, the 
footmgn. If she was really anxions, could any one believe she would 
have confined her information to the beating? Would she not have 
commanicated the rest? If this woman could draw the ioferences she 
did—if the fish-woman could draw such inferences, mast not Miss Miller, 
the confidential Maid, have known much more? And if she was ready 
to communicate would she not communicate one of the first things every 
babbling lady’s maid told, if there was the least trathinit? They them 
left Mrs. Evans’s house, and she had the curiosity to see where they 
went, and ascertained they had got into M’Gregor’s house ia St, Ag- 
drew’s-square. If all these circumstances took place, bow happened it 
that the parties to the deed were perfectly satisfied there was no found. 
ation forthe charge? I they were then satisfied there was no founda, 
tion for it, why do they think it more credible gow? The neat efi. 
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@ence was M’Gregor’s : he said Lady Portsmouth and Mr, Alder, whom 
be took for Lord Portsmouth, came to his honse ; and having occasion 
to carry in tea, &c. saw the person embracing and comforting the lady. 
What was meant by that? ifit meant any thing improper, it onght to 
have been expressed in different terms: he onght to have stated his 
testimony in language s0 expilcit that the Jodge should at least ander- 
Stand it. Ie then statedthat there were twobeds in the room, one 
complete, the other not ; the person he took for Lord Portsmouth was 
sitting on the incomplete bed or sofa. What inference wonld any one 
draw from that? If he (Mr. Horne) bad seena gentleman, very far ad- 
vanced in life, and alady, undoubtedly very unwell, in bis arms, where 
there was two beds, the one complete and the other incomplete. he wonld 
have drawn quite a different inference from what this man had done ; and 
that it was rather evidencein favour of innocence than guilt. About 
seven o'clock in the evening, upon entering the room he found both par- 
ties had retired into the incomplete bed. Hecould not belv making an 
observation here of the utter improbability of this. If it was trae, it 
amounted to nothing less than an act of adulterv. According to the 
man’s confessiou, Mr. Alder and Lady Portsmouth bad not come as two 
airangers, to take a lodging at which other parties were not to be iutro- 
danced; but they tock it for themselves, Lord Portsmouth, and the rest 
of the family, who were in ashort time to follow. Noone could believe 
that Mr. Alder meant to impose upon the landiord as Lord Portsmouth, 
and, after being detected in av indecent and improper situation, to leave 
himself athis mercy, The next was the affidavit of Mrs. Sutherland, 
who said, thaten the 20th of November Lady Portsmouth came 
to look at her honse, and was chown up stairs.and seemed inclined to 
take the hoose. The deponent asked for how long a time they were 
likely to want the honse, Mr. Alder revlied, looking at Lady Ports- 
mouth aod the young lady who was with her in a significant sort of 
manner, * perhaps ninemonths.”” The deponent did not approve of the 
appearance and condact of the ladies, or tke delicacy of Mr, Alder’s 
insinnation. Surely that mind must be grossly and wickedly pollated, 
which, from the cirenmstance of a look, which in all probability was 
misconstrued, could draw aninference against the character of the par- 
ties. When was it ever said to amount to a crime, that, in the presence 
of a married woman, going for her hezith to Edinburgh, in order that 
she might be there for the purpose of being safely carried through her 
pregnancy, attended by a most eminent man, he should say in ber 
presence, in answer to, ‘ how long they meant to stay ?” in all probability 
nine months ; or, as the Attorney-General more probably pnt it, eight 
ornine months 2? Then came the winks. This lady seemed very much 
to nnderstaed winks If there was any thing important in it, it was 
certainly only in the mind of the person who put that constraction. He 
recollected in acomedy a young person who was called Ann Lovely who 
id drawn asa very sprightly girl, and isin conversation with an old 
lady, her guardian, a Poritan— 


The Arrorney-Generat.—A Quaker. 


Mr. Honve.—There was not much difference, except that the 
Quaker was agreat deal better than the other. The old lady reasons 
with her ov ber dress, and speaking of her neck being uncovered at last, 
with perfect nairate, lets ont— You should dress as [ do, for it is the 
only way of leaving avy thing to the imagination of the men.” That was 
certainly very much the character of Mrs. Satherland. After they 
Jeft Mrs. Evans’s bouse, she said they were refused admittance at 
several places, and in consequence the carriage remained laden with 
luggage several hours in the street, By whom was this woman so 
joformed ? for that the information was false, nobody doubted. There 
waé no impediment at all to their next lodging, they were instantly 
admitted. Then for what purpose was this introdaced? For the 
malignant purpose of adding to the prejudice which it was intended by 
other parts of this affidavit to excite against the character and conduct 
of thesé persons. Here was a woman having a charitable motive, and 
beieg s6 creduloos as to believe anything that was told her, though 
wholly ontrwe. She was so wicked as, unuder the pretence of hearsay, 
to state that which she never did hear; bat to stateitin that shape 
Which mast convey the impression that it was a fact to which she did 
not date to speak positively, becanse she knew the time would come 
whied -lie would be detected. To what could not be contradicted. she 
boldly swore ; what would be capable of contradiction, she pntinto the 
form of hearsay and information. The day after, M’Gregor came to the 
hoate, aud she Acieed tetake them on condition of their granting a 
déclaration to leave the house at the end of a week. Little circum- 
stdnces, Mr. Shadwell said, were frequently important ; they were a 
test by which best to try the truth of a general statement. Where was 
pow tle written declaration, was it fortheoming? It being produced 
would confirm the fact deposed to: but the non-production spoke for itself. 
Btie thea sald M'Gregor came to the house to induce her totake them in. 
What, wad the parity of the pnbiic hotels at Edinburch such that Lord 
aud Lady Portsmouth avd their family were oot fit guests—that a 
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publican would dare to turn them ont? And wonld any one believe thag 
the same man would go the next day to procure lodgings for those guests 
whose reputation was such, that for them to stay longer in his house 
was pullution, and would destroy the character of himseif and his house 
forever? Nooue cotid believe it—it was incredible. The witness 
went on to say, nothing further took place till Monday afternoon, wheg 
she and her maid were alarmed at viclent screams, thinking her child 
had fallen down, but found they proceeded from Lord Portsmouth. This 
was impossible. Was it possible this woman showd mistake the 
screams of Lord Portsmonth, a stout over-grown man of fifty-five, for 
screams of an infant child?. He wonld leave his Lordship te decide 
whether she was likely or net to be correct. She then said, that on the 
secoud Sunday the family were in deponent’s honse, she was given to 
understand they had gone to charch, with the exception of Lady Ports. 
mouth; and the deponent was directed to prepare, among other things 
for dinner, a plam-pudding, the fruit of which was always kept by Lady 
Portsmouth herself, Could his Lordship believe that Lady Portsmouth, 
moviug about as she did, with all the personal inconveniences that 
attended her in these daily removals from eue house to amojher, wonld 
order a plum-pudding, and keep the plams? This was fabulous; but 
the introdaction of these little collateral incidents spoke volames, and 
gave acredibility, as Mr. Shadwell said, to other parts ofthe affidavits, 
which taken by themselves, deserved none: that was the only way of 
accounting for the episode of the plum-pudding. Then she said, as the 
afternoou was advancing, she repeatedly requested the maid ef Lady 
Portsmouth to go to her mistress for the frnits, which she declined, 
saying she was uot permitted unless rung for; that it now became 
necessary to have the fruit; and she questioned the maid as to her 
reason for using so much ceremony; and the deponent’s suspicions 
were excited, and she went up stairs herself. The Scotch bandlady had 
no sueh delicacy as the msid—go she wonld. Was it to be believ. 
ed, that her Ladyship ordered a plom-pudding, and laid hereself so 
opento detection in her guilty amours, that instead of sending the 
plums down stairs, she would invite the woman to be npoa the watch, 
for the sole purpose of being detected in that in which the most ims 
pudent would wish to avoid detection? She stated that on getting to the 
drawing-room door, she rapped, and instantly took hold of the handle 
to opeu it, when she found the door fastened inside. She made a noise; 
when, to her astonishment, the door was opened by Mr. Alder, who desired 
her tomake less noise, and Lady Portsmooth called out to sunt the doorg 
No one could account for this woman’s suspicions. One should suppose, 
that if avy thing guilty had been going on in the contemplation of either 
of these parties, that either the door would not be opened at ali, or 
that Mr. Alder would not be the person to come and open it. She chow 
said, that im consequence she became alarmed for the character of her 
house, and en the Tuursday following they removed. If the chas 
racter of any woman was to be whispered away in the manner in which 
this woman had attempted to whisper away the character of Lady 
Portsmouth, nobody was sate. The fact was, that Lady Portemoutiy 
wasin an extremely delicate state of health. The affidavit proceeded 
by stating, that on leaving her lodgings they did not pay; but she and 
her husband having detained a portmanteau and bag, they clubbed 
their money and paid the bill. Could any body !believethat? One 
gravamen was that uot asbilling was left at Lord Portsmouth’s disposal; 
that Lady Portsmouth received all the money, aud yet it was supposed 
she could not pay for a week's lodging. Her alleged paramour, too, 
was not only respectable but wealthy: yet they were such mumpers 
they must leave their lodgings without paying their bill, Was it 
possible to believe this woman? The incredibility of the whole of the 
evidence from Edinburgh was thns contradictory in itself, and had been 
discredited by the parties on the other side, 


The Atrorney Generar said that his learned friend always sup- 
posed that they had known this evidence before the month ef Febru. 
ary. 

Mr. Horve was content to take it either way. They had their 
informotion in December; if they believed it, they must have made 
inquiry. But at any rate it was not to be believed now, since it made 
no allusion to the monstrous insinuations and calumnies which were 
sworn more than6 months afterwards. He would now proceed to other 
points of the case, 


The Lorp CuHancettor.—I am afraid yon must reserve those 
points till Monday. 


Mr, Horne was sorry tobe tedious, 


The Lonp Cnancereor,—Not at all; Thearyou, as always, with 
great pleasure ; but the students must have the hall at balf past twa 
If you choose, I will attend here on Monday at9 o'clock, 


Mr, Horne.—If your Lordship pleases, 
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Palembang. 
(WITH A PLATE—No. LXLI) 


As many of our Eastern Traders resort to this place, and 
no Chartof the Rivers leading to it has been yet engraved,—we 
have come tothe conclusion, that many of our mercantile and 
nautical Readers would deem an Eograved Pian of the place, 
including both its rivers,—an acceptable accompaniment to one 
of our Nambers, and have made some efforts tocompile a good 
description of it. 


We find, however, that Major Court’s Descriptive Account 
of it, isthe best we could farnish; although it relates to a period 
when it was unattacked by the Duteh; and, we therefore give 
it entire:—the navigation to the River’s entrance appears to be 
safe, more particularly sifee the publication of the New Chart 
of Horsbargh, of the Straits of Banca; but the facilities of 
Trade to the British Fiag have not been increased by the 
change of the masters of the Country, although for the con- 
sumption of the Dutch Soldiers stationed there, a trifling de- 
mand is created for European articles not before saleable there 
—for even on these, as well as ali other produce or manufactures 
imported on British bettoms, or on ships under the British flag, a 
high doty is levied. We must not, io fairness, however, complain 
very bitterly of this, because we are not overmerciful ourselves 
to our Netherland neighbours to the Eastward, as may be judged 
from the fact of the Merchants of Batavia frequently transhipping 
their goods at Singapore (a Free Port) into British vessels, and 
thas paying doable freight, as a cheaper mode of importing them 
into Caleutta, than thatof paying double duties here. But we 
are detaining our readers from the really interesting account of 
Palembang, which follows: 

DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF PALEMBANG. 

The kingdom of Palembang, which amongst the native states of Somatra 
holds the firet rank, oecupies the portion of that island to the southward 
of the equator, which is included between the latitudes of 2° and 4° 30’. 
It is bounded, on the north and east, by the Straits of Banca; on the 
south, by the Lampoong country ; ou the west and south-west, by the 
ranges of mountains which separate that state from Bencoolen and its 
dependencies; and on the noith-west, its limits adjoin the territories 
of the Sultann of Jambee. 

The principal river, which is called the Moosee, upon which the 
town of Palembang is situated, rons through the whole extent of the 
cenntry in a reneral direction from south-west to uorth-east, having its 
source in the range of hills near to Bencoolen. With this river all the 
others have confluence, and the accumnlated waters are disembogued into 
thie Straits of Banca by four different mouths, which, under the names of 
the Sali, the Opan, the Soensang, and the Pontian, diverge from the main 
river at different points below the town of Palembang, The Sali being 
the eastern, and the Pontian the westera mouth, or kwala, so called by 
the patives. 

Thie Soensang branch affords the most ready and the safest naviga- 
ble commorication to the town of Palembang, which, by the windiug 
course of the river, is abont seventy miles distant, from the sea. 
Monopin Hill, on the western extreme of Banca, bears nearly north-east 
from the Soensang entrance, whence it is distant about eight leagnes, 
aud ftom which, excepting in thick hasy weather, it is clearly discerni- 
ble. The Village of Soensang is near the month of the river, and is pha- 
ced utider the contronl of a Demang, whose duty it is to ‘send a report 
to the Saltann of Palembang of the arrival of every vessel of any conse- 
quence, From bim, pilots may be obtained to conduct Vessels or boats 
up to Palembang. 

The town of Palembang is only accessible on the vorth and eastern 
sides, By the medium of the rivers above mentioned : the whole coast of 
Sumatra, along the Straits of Banca, presenting nothing to, the eye but 
a low flat of interminable swamps and jungle, Very few villages in, 
tervene fram Soensang to Palembang, the banks of the river on each 
side genevally presenting the same forbidding aspect as the sea coast, 
so that.a stranger, antil the town of Palembang, opens to his view, 
might suppose that he was traversing the river of an whinhabited 


conntry. 

From Palembang to the sea, by the Soensang branch, the river 
is navigable for vessels of the largest burthen. In some parts it is 
narrow, but generally of a noble breadth. Abont four miles, bearing 
wearly due north from the mouth of the river, a bar must be crossed to 
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enter the channel of deep water through which to navigate to the river, 
the channel on each side having shallow water. At the highest spring 
tides the bar has never more than three fathoms water upon it, so that 
the larger ships are obliged to anchor outside the bar. 


Vessels makiug for the Palembang river direct their conrse to the 
bar ;, and from the direction it is proper to cross it, in order to enter the 
chacmel for Soensang, the month of that branch of the river appears 
nearly closed by projecting land, the Pontian mouth at the same time 
exposing a wide and open view of that river ; the latter is therefore 
frequently mistaken for the navigable branch, and vessels committed to 
this stream have had their progress intercepted, and been necessitated 
to return, 


The river throngh its whole extent is mach infested with alligators, 
which are very daring and voracious. The pantjallangs, or river passage 
boats, which ar® of various dimensions according to the rank of the 
owners, and which, being ent from the solid trunk of a tree, are almost ow 
level a with the éurface of the water, expose the men who paddle them 
very much tothe attacks of these monsters of the river. Some of the pant- 
jallangs belonging to the Suitann ‘and his family are no less than forty-two 
feetin length and ten or twelve in the greatest breadth, requiring 
twenty:fonr mento paddle them, who are ranged on eachside. The 
trees from whichthese boats are formed, are cut iu the forests near the 
mountains, whence they are bronght to Palembang with considerable 
labour. The Soltaun, who was very anxious at all times to manifest 
respect and kindness to the British Resident, always seut one ef these 
boats to the mouth of the river to convey him up to Palembang when he 
éame from Banca to visit his Highness, and also to convey him back, [ 
have seen, on two occasions, alligators raise their heads ont of the water, 
near the side of the boat, in the attempt to take one of the paddlers out 
of this large description of pantjallang. The boatmen, having plenty 
of room to move away, escaped their grasp; which was checked also by 
the height of the side of the boat from the water, through in this large 
pantjallang the deck at the centre, npon Which the paddlers sit cross 
lecged, did not exceed nine or ten inches above the surface of the water. 
From the smaller description of pantjallangs no less than seventeea 
paddlers were carried away by alligators during the time T was at 
Palembahg. Two gentlemen, coming up the river to visit me in one 
of the smal'er boats, had provided themselves with a basket of provisi< 
‘ons for'theirjournev. On their way an alligator’ raised himself from 
the water ; the paddiers shrieked and fortunately escaped; but the 
basket of provisions became the prey to his voracity. 


These pantjallangs, which are peculiar to Palembang, are very come 
modions and quick in their passage, That above-mentioned, belonging 
to the’Suitann, had a space covered at the stern by a light covering, 
made of matted ninah leaves, sufficient to shelter the steersman, to 
allow a tecess for sleeping, and a space in front to accommodate eight or 
ten persons sitting with a table in the middle, 


The prow bidnk is another kind of river boat, similar to the pantjal- 
lang boat, with its sides raised by additional planks. They are used for 
couveying baggage, and as asafer passage hoat instormny weather, 

The Sultan has a state boat of this description, called the prow 
naga, which has a large carved head of the fabulous dragon called Naga. 


The distinctions of ranks are preserved in the equipment of these 
boats with as much care as the colour of the payang, which here, as in 
other Malayan states, varies accordiag, to the several gradatious from 
the Sultayn, 


The town of Palembang is formed on both sides of the river Moosee, 
which it these about twelve hundred feet iu breadth. Some of the 
houses are erected upon large rafts of timber, anchored near the banks, 
aod which rise and fall with the tide; behind these, are houses built upoa 
piles of timber, aud which at high water become insulated ; at the back 
of these again, a third row. of bouses built on the land, along the banks, 
and on the sides of the several smali streams which join the main river. 


The palace of the Sultadn is a magnificent stractare, built of brick, 
and sarroundéd by a strong wall. _ Tho houses of the princival chiefs are 
commodious and comfortable, thong they have no pretensions to elé. 
gance. Mavy of these, as well as the houses of the wealthy Arabs and 
Chinese, Have tiled rodfs, sapported’ by strong pillars of timber, and 
are divided into rooms by wooden divisions of plank. ’ 

The houses of tire inferior classes are} built of the light materials 
which are used fof intabitations in other Malayan countries, 


Not more then three or four beuses have any communication one 
with another, excepting by boats. Thisdoes not proceed trom a neces. 
sity arising out of the natace of the country, so much as from she habit 
and inclination of the people to have ready access to the canveyiences 
of theriver. The principal inhabitants, who have their uouses gevera! y 
built upoo the banks of the river, have piers constructed to the dis- 
tance of low water mark, io order that they may at al) times commaug 
upinterrupted communication with their boats, 
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From one extreme to the other, the town may be estimated to 
extend at leastthree miles along each bank, and to contain a population 
of nearly twenty-five thousand souls, including about one thousand Arabs 
and Chinese. 


The foreign trade from the town, is carried on by the Chinese, 
Arabs, and natives, to Java, Malacca, Banca, Penang or Prince of 
Wales’ Island, Lingen, Rhio, and the eastern coast of Borneo. Two 
large junks from China, one from Among, the other other from Canton, 
and a small one fromfSiam, arrive annually at Palembang with the N. 
W, moonsoonio January, and depart with S. E, monsoon in Angust. 


The principal imports consist of woollen cloths, of which every man 
who has the means, is anxious to have a dress ; English chintzes and 
coloured cottons, their choice of which is principally directed by the 
pattern ; Beagal and Madras pjece goods ; copper, iron, and steel, 
with manufactared articles of these metals ; teas, drugs, China silks, 
napkeens, earthenware, salt and Java cloths. 


The exports consist of Palembang produce, in pepper, cotton, 
rattans, bees-wax, dragous’ blood, benzoin, gambir, elephants’ teeth, 
gold dust, kayoo laker, and birds’ nests in small quantities. 


Of the produce of Palembang, pepper, which is there called sahan, 
as also the common name of ladah, may be computed at fifteen thon- 
sand peculs annually, which was formerly sold at three dollars per pecul 
of one hundred and twenty-five Dutch pounds. 


Of cotton there are two kinds, the common called kapas, and the 

k cotton, which is called kapok. The latteris only used for stuffing 

beds aad pillows, which purpose it answers exceedingly well, being 

very soft and elastic. The produce of co.ton has been about four thon- 

sand pecals, sold raw from two to four dollars per pecul, and cleaned 
from eight to ten. P 


Rattans, abont one hundred thousand, of one hundred to each 
bundle. The first sort, three fathoms long, sell at seventeen dollars 
per bundle ; inferior at ten, twelve, and fourteen. 


Dragons’ blood, called jaranang, and benzoin, called kaminian, sel 
from fourteen to twenty-five and: thirty dollars per pecul. 


Elephants’ teeth, if two to a pecul, seli for eighty dollars; if four, 
sixty dollars, and so on. 


Kayoo Jaker is exported in considerable quantities, by the China 
junks. Itis used by the Chinese for burning in their houses and 
temples. 


Gold dust varies in price according to its quality. The inferior 
sort is called mooda or young, the most valuable being termed toogh or 
old. The former when melted into bars, has a whitish dull cast; the 
latter bearing a brilliant yellow appearaace. 


The Saltaun receives a certain amount from every vessel or prow 
entering the port of Palembang, according to its measurement. 


A large Ching junk, pays about fifteen hondred dollars, a smaller 
one thousand dollars ; and the Siamese junks, which are not of greater 
burthen thao eighty tons, pay aboutseventy-five dollars. The anchorage 
does being paid, the cargo is free from all other imposition of duties. 

Of all the Malayan ports, Palembang has been and is considered, 
by all native and European foreigners, the safest and best regalated. 
Once entering the river, the smallest prow, with ordinary vigilance 
and precaution, will be seeure from violence or plunder. Ontside the 
river, small pirate prows will sometimes lay concealed in the creeks 
and under shelter of the jungle along the coast, and he will prey upon 
the email trading prows entering the river, but such occurrences are not 
commen, aud are guarded against by every means in the Saltaun’s 
power. 

The controal of the port is placed ander the authority of a native 
chief: heis appointed by the Sultaun, and his office is called the Sha- 
bondara. All disputes arising among the crews of vessels, or on ques- 
tions regarding trade, are adjusted by the Shabundar, assisted io cases 
of importance by other chiefs, who are deputed forthe purpose by the 
Soltaun. Their decision, which is regulated by the application of 
acknowledged rules and ea of trade to the particular points ia 
dispute, is duly submitted by the Shabundar to the Sultann, with whom 
it rests to confirm their adjudication or to direct a further consideration 
of the question. 


The jurisdiction of the town is administered by one of the chief 
Pangerangs, who, by virtue of his office, is called the Pateh. Ali the 
duties of a judge and magistrate devolve upon him, in the perform- 
ance of which heis assisted by aTamanggung, who holds an inferior 
and suberdinate jurisdiction. In fndicial matters the decisions of the 
Pateh are regulated by the common law or adut of the country, and, in 
cases of magnitude or difficulty, the Sultann depntes other chiefs to 
assist in the investigation. Before the Pateb orders the execution of 
any seotence or decree, he submits the case to the Sultaun, and receives 
is orders in coufirmation or otherwise, Disputes between the Chinese: 
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are commonly referred to the Captain China, or chief of the Chinese, 
for settlement, according to their customs; and in like manner, the 
chief of the Arabs exercises authority over the Arab inhabitant, 


Matters which concern the state and effects of deceased personss 
with all other suits of.an ecclesiastical watnre, are adjudged by the 
Pangerang, Penghooloo, or Cazee, who is guided in his judgment by the 
laws and precepts provided in the Koran. 


Controversies frequently arise upon the question, whether litigated 
points shoald be adjuated by the adut or common Jaw of the country, or 
by the Koran; the one party finding the strength of his cause to be fa- 
voured by the application of onerule, and the other party, viewing his 
interests to be best protected by other mode of adjudication. In these 
cases the party who can command an infinence with the Sultaun, 
either personally or by the intervention of his confidential advisers, will 
probably obtain the sanction of that law which is best suited to his 
purpose, 


Thensnal punishments for offences are fines and imprisonment for 
short periods. Murder is commutable by fine; bat im the case ofa 
servant who killed bis magter, the culprit was punished by death, inflict. 
ed by the stabs of kreeses. 


A chief giving offence to the Snitann, or in his presence making 
use of any provoking language or gesture to another chief, must soon 
after send his kris to the Sultanun, in token of his submission, or he will 
endanger the sequestration of his property and banishment to the upper 


country, the usual punishment of the chiefs for contumacy- or disaffection, ° 


which in extreme cases are punished with death, 


Palembang is the only large town in the territories of the Sultaun 
which may be said to centre within itself all the rank and wealth of the 
state, Thechiefs, who hold by grant from the Sultaun the seignorial 
property and authority in the provinces and villages, only visit their 
Desas, as they call them, on occasions connected with the pnrsuit of 
trade, or other objects of personal interest. The greater part of their 
time is spent in the capital, where they ure attended by a stipulated 
number of their vassals, who receive no pay or food from their chiefs 
daring their appointed time of service. The aumber of men each village 
is required to provide for the service of its chiefs is regularly recorded 
in the books of the country, together with the proportion of tribute the 
inhabitants have to provide from the produce of the land ia their oc- 
cupation. 


Of the sevegal ranks, the first io dignity will of conrse include the 
sons and brothers of the Sultaun. His eldest son has properly the title 
of the Pangerang Ratoo, but the Sultann Najm al Deen gave to his 
eldest son that of Prabo Anam, of equal dignity, in consequence of the 
eldest sou of the Ex Sultaun havieg received that of the Pangerang 
Ratoo. 

The Pangerangs are generally allied by blood, some nearly and 
others more remotely, to the royal family. They take precedence 
according to the designation affixed to their title. Thus the Pangerang 
Chitra Kasooma was elavated, in reward of his services, to the superior 
rank of Pangerang Wiro de Radjo. The sons of Pangerangs have the title 
of Redeens by birth. 


The chiefs below the ranks of Pangerang and Radeen come under 
the general denomination of Mantries, and rank according to their titles 
in the following order: Tomunggung, Ranga, Demang, Angbhey. 
These are taken indiscriminately from all classes of the inhabitants, and 
are advanced to their {itles at the pleasure of the Sultaun, and according 
to the degree of their merits and services in his apprehension. Chinese, 
Arabs, Malayese, and every description of persons, are found in this 
class, the only essential requisite to the attainment of the rank of 
Mantrie being the profession of the Mah ommedan faith. 


In the provinces, the head men of the villages are generally select- 
ed by the inhabitants themselves, and their choice confirmed by the 
Sultaun, They have their customary titles of Dupattie, Lura, Pro-attio. 


The districts and provinces which constitate the dominions of the 
Soltaun of Palembang derive their names from the principal rivers which 
flow through them, on the banks and tributary streams of which all the 
villages are situated. The most valuable of these provinces is probably 
that at the head of the river Moosee, called the Anak Moosee, so named 
from its embracing several streams which have confluence with the 
main river. 

The general produce of this province consists in rice, pepper, 
cotton, wax, gambir, and gold dust. 


The word soongee signifies river, and is prefixed to the name of if; 

The namber of men signifies the agreed pioportion to be provided 
for the performance of feudal services. 

The province of Moosee, which comprises the Doosuns, situated on 
the main river, produces rice, cotton, wax, and pepper, 
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The province of Lamatang is so called from a large river of that 
name, which has its source to the eastward of that of the Mosee, which 
riverit joins about eighty miles above the town of Palembang. It 
produces pepper, cotton, and rice. 


The river Ogan, which also joins the Moosee, about two miles 
above the town of Palembang, hasits sonrce in the Lampoorg country. 


The district of Rembang Ogan has its name from the river Rembang, 
which joins the Ogan before it reaches the Moosee. The Sultaun is 
supplied with rattan mats for his palace from this district. 


The Belida river, which gives name to asmall district of that name, 
held in fee by its chief nnder the Sultaun of Palembang, communicates 
with the river Ogan by means of a cut. The Belida joins the Moosee 
a few miles below the junction of Lamatang. The Banvo Asseen river 
embraces that province, which lies in the vicinity of the Pontian mouth 
ef the fiver. 


The Kamareeng is a large river which rnns to the eastward of the 
Ogan, with which river it has acut of communication, This river 
has its sonrce in the Lam poong district, and is said to flow within 
twenty miles of the Tulang Bawnng, the principal river in that country, 
The province comprised within the course of the Kamareeng is record- 
ed io the Palembang books, but the inhabitants donot appear to have 
been bronght under perfect subjection to the authority of the Sultann 
of Palembang, to whom they have not of late years rendered any 
tribute. This province may be considered to embrace the tract of 
conntry between the Ogan and the sea-coast of the Straits of Banca. 
Its population is composed ofa mixture of various tribes of Javanese, 
Buggis,and others. 


There is a description of wild people in the interior of the Palm. 
bang dominions who refuse all intercourse, and who arecalled Orang- 
Knba. They are considered a very harmless and inoffensive people, 
and with them a tradeis contrived to be caraied on in the following 
manner, Cloths, tohacco, and other articles, of which they have need, 
are placed at certain spots near where they are known to live, and the 
owner of the goods, as a signal to them, beatsa gong when he retires 
from the place. These people then come and take away the goods 
Reaving a very full equivalent in honey, 
collect in their wild retreats. 


, 
wax, aud other articles they 


The Sultaun enjoys, throughout ail the provinces of his do-:tnions, 
the exclasive monopoly of the trade in pepper. In payment of this 
produce, he delivers to the caltivato s cloths at fixed prices, which, 
perhaps, will allow to the Suitann a profit of fifty per cent. on the origi- 
nal cost to him of these articles. 


This is a privilege etablished by long cnstom, and which, coming 
nnder the denomination of Tiban and Toocan, awakens so much of the 
sympathy of Mr. Muntinghe. 


The Saltaun being the acknowledged lord of the land, confers 
grants of the several villages to the Paugerangs and Mantries, in value 
apportioned to the favour iu which they are respectively held by him. 


The assessment of each village is daly recorded, stating the quantity 
of produce agreed by the occupants of land tobe provided to the chief, 
and the nomber of matagawies, or men to be furnished for rowing his 
boat, and other duties required by him tobe performed. This is the 
system of forced labours and deliveries which has farther called forth the 
indignation of Mr. Mantinghe, and, as he may wish it to be thonght, the 
hamane interposition of the Netherlands’ Government of Java: and 
this is the very identical system pursued in their own settlement of 
Amboyna. Not only so, butin order to increase the value of their own 
forced cultivation aad deliveries, they destroy the natural productions 
of the neighbouring islands, anddeprive their inhabitants of the gifts 
which nature has bestowed, because those gifts come in competition 
with their own interest, and if allowed to be enjoyed would, by in- 
creasing supply, depreciate the value of their trade. ¥ 


Whatever may be the objections to this system, itis very evident 
that the contributious to the Sultaun and the chiefs are in faet pay- 
ments of rent for the land. These rights of the Saltaun and the chiets, 
founded on ancient custom and agreement with the occnpants of the 
land annexed to the villages, ongut tobe held sacred, as constitnting 
their property. 

Whether it be good or whether it be bad, the Dutch Government 
had no right whatever to interfere with the property of the chiefs, nor 
with the laws and government of the country. To send a messenger 
throneh the country, proclaiming the ipse dixit of their Ambassador to 
the Palembang state, and introducing, or endeavouring to introduce 
anarchy and distrust, by announcing to the people that they were no 
longer to pay their rents, nor to perform any of the ancient duties of 
their allegiance, was a barbarous and malignant outrage upon the feel- 
ings and interests of the Sultann, the chiefs, and even the people them. 
selves. It has deservedly prodaced an unanimous and determined re- 
sistance, which I trust may be eventually successful, 
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Had it been the real object of the Netherlands’ Government to 
ameliorate the condition of the people, and to animate them to the im- 
provement of the advantages they enjoyed in a fertile soil intersected by 
fine rivers, they would have employed time, conciliation, and persuasion, 
to impress the Sultaun and the chiefs with the belief of advantage to 
themselves and benefit to the people, to be expected from a more per- 
fect system of laws and administration, But their interest was too 
clearly, as I have already stated it, to usurp the country ; and to prevent 
all opposition to such insidious design, by exciting the people against 
the chiefs, and the chiefs who supported one Sultaun against the chiefs 
who supported the other: 


Of the general population of the country under the authority of the 
Sultann of Palembang I can form no correct estimate, From the record 
of the number of men registered for fendal services, a rought compnta. 
tion would suggest the possibility of 75,000 scattered over the provinces, 
and 25,000 for the town of Palembang, makinga total population of 
100,000 souls, 


The produce? of the intevior is bronght to Palembang on large rafts 
of bamboos, upon which small honses are constructed of the same mas 
terials, covered in with nipah leaves. Thus completed, these rafts are 
called rackets, and the people who have charge of conveyance of the 
stores have no further trouble in the navigation of the river, than to 
keep the racket in the middle of the stream, 


Of positive slavery there is less, perhans, than in mest of the 
Malayan conntries, or even those which constitute the present Dutch 
possessions. 

Individuals whe borrow money for the purpose of relieving them- 
selves and families from urgent distress, owe service and fidelity to their 
creditors until the debt is discharged. They cannot quit their masters 
excepting they fiad another master willing to advance the amount of 
their debt, when their services revert to their new creditor. The debt 
is not only binding on theindividual, but on his wife and children ; but 
they cannot be sold, or made property of as slaves. This law has given 
another occasion for Mr. Muntinghe to make a display of his tenderness 
and philanthropy towards the Palembang people. 


No consideration of the rights of individuals, or regard for the in. 
dependence of the state, were permitted to interrupt the accomplish. 
ment of Mr. Muntinghe’s interpretation of relief to suffering humanity + 
his messenger is therefore charged to proclaim, throngh a country where 
he had no authority, or any other title thanthe saperior strength of his 
government, the abolition of this abominable cnstom, as he calls it. 


I do not mean to advocate the morality or jnatice of auch a custom> 
but I do assert that in such cases a worse evil must accrue to society, 
from the principle ofemploying violence and frand in the contemplation 
of beneficial results, than any evil from imperfection of laws, 


However odious such a custom may appear, we may "perhaps trace 
some good effects to arise from it. In Palembang we see no houseless 
or starving poor, none “* pining in want or ina dungeon’s gloom, shut 
from the common air and common use of their own limbs.” 


Of the revenues of the Sultaun of Palembang it would be difficult 
to form a monied estimate, as they consist of contributions in kind from 
the provinces, port duties, and feudal daes and services, which embrace 
a variety of contingencies. 


On occasions of the marriage of the Sultaun’s sons, all the princi. 
pal inhabitants are required to erect a flagstaff, and on the day of cere. 
mouy to hoist a flag. This is a custom observed on any grand occasion 
of joy to the royal family. On the occasion of marriage the parties are 
weighed, when the chiefs are expected to contribute a proportion of 
silver money. 

The island of Banca was the most profitable source of monied reve. 
nue, from which, some years ago, the Suitann may be compated to have 
derived 150,000 dollars annually, by the sale of tin or terms of his 
coutract with the Dutch East India Company. 
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Mr, Buckingham. 


The Gentleman who enjoys the honour of editing the Bombay 
Courier, has deemed it proper to re-echo the injurious iosinu- 
ations respecting Mr. Backingham, soindastriously propagated 
by his enemies at this Presidency; andthe Joun Butt of yes- 
terday has, with great consistency, treated his readers with the 
repetition of these rumours; which being thas multiplied by 
severberation from one side of Iadia to the other, the astonished 
Taurists, may pechaps be well nigh convinced by the reflected 
sound of their own voice. The part played by the BosfBay 
Covartek on this occasion, greatly resembles the description 
given in Hudibras of Echo, whom “small Poets in their splay- 
foot rhimes’’ make— 


To answer to int’rogatories, 

And most unconscionably depose 

To things of which she (the Courier) nothing knows 
Aod when she has said all she can say, 

’Tis wrested to the lover’s (1) fancy. 

Quoth he, O whither, wicked Bruin, (2) 

Art thou fled? to my Echo, Rain. 

I thought thoa ’adst scorn’d to budge a step 
For fear. Quoth Echo, (3) Marry guep. 

Am not I here to take thy part? 

Then what has quail’d thy stubborn heart? 
Have these bones rattled, and this head 

So often in thy quarrel bled? 

Nor did I ever winch or grudge it. 

For thy dear sake. Quaoth she, Mam budget, 
Think'st theu ‘twill not be laid i’ th’ dish 
Thou turn'dst thy back? Quoth Echo, Pish. 
To run from those thou ’adst overcome, 
Thas cowardly? Quoth Echo, Mam! 

It would bave indeed been more decent and becoming ia 
the Butt and his Bombay respondent, to have remained silent 
than to have spoken so little to their credit. The Courier 
himself formerly confessed this in pretty plain terms in his pa- 
per of March the 8th. After stating that Mr. Backigham had 
been ordered to quit India, for ridiculing in strong terms, the 
acceptance a8 well as the appointment of Dr. Bryce, he adds: 
“FOR OBVIOUS REASONS we avoid anything in the shape 
of an opinion respecting Mr. Buckingham’s offence, and shall 
rest satisfied with expressing our conviction that he will neither 
suffer in person or purse by the punishment inflicted apon him,” 





Notwithstanding this, the Editor, very inconsistently re- 
gumes the subject about three weeks after, and gives his opi- 
nion respecting Mr. Backingham’s offence at great length, repre- 
senting it in a light grossly illiberal and fallacious. The Editor 
it appears does not consider himself restrained by the “ opvious 
neasons” he before alluded to, from indalging in as much slan- 
der as he pleases against the late Editor of the Journnat. With 
this comfortable license he proceeds to repeat the unfounded calum- 
ny, that Mr, Buckingham wrote the article relative to the Secre- 
tary of Stationery for the parpose of procaring his dismissal from 
this country, as the most convenient way of transferring the 
management of the Jounwar into other hands. Now to give such 
an assertion the slightest colour ef trath, it ought to be proved 
that he was in some manner prepared for such a change; that he 
had provided hiniself with a successor, or made some arrange- 
ment for the fatare management of a very extensive concern, 
which depended so entirely on hisown presence and personal 
exertions, that for several years, he could hardly afford to be 
absent from his desk asingle hour for six days in the week, 
from vine o'clock in the morning till six in the evening. Men not 
utterly regardless of truth, would first ascertain whether he had 
made any provision for others to undertake this Herculean 
labour, on which the preservation of the greater part of his 
property depended, before they broadly asserted that he did 
contemplate resigning its management. The Pablic will not 


——_ 


(1) Or Taurists.—(2) Qr Backingham.—(3) Tug Counsnn. 
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readily believe Mr. Backingham to beso destitate of discretion 
as wantonly to sacrifice alarge Concern by ranning away volun- 
tarily, and leaving it to take care of itself, 


Now it can be distinetly proved, that he had not made pro- 
vision for such an important change; that, on the contrary, 
he had made very expensive provision for his permanent residence 
in thiseountry ; that only a few months before. part of his family 
had been brought from Eigland at the great risk and expence of 
along sea voyage. Yet in opposition to every sort of evidence, 
direct and circumstantial, of his earnest desire to remain in this 
country aad superintend his Journat,in which his heart was 
fixed, we are cailed apon in contempt of common sense,to credit that 
Mr. Buckingham wished nothing so much as to get away—an as- 
sertion which rests on no foundation bat the malignant feelings 
of his enemies, which make them ready to bélieve and allege any 
thing that can make against him. 


The Editor seems to reason on the sabject,as if there were 
no other human motive of action but selfishness; and although 
we may give him credit for his sincerity, as the argument 
is probably drawa from his own breast, we protest against his 
generalising it, aud beg leave to inform him in particular, that it 
did not extend to Mr. Backiogham. For if that gentleman had 
had no higher views than self-interest, he might easily have 
written Choral Odes and Birth Day Ballads, and enjoyed in 
“‘afflaence and elegance,” all the luxuries of the East, amid 
the smiles and caresses due to an Indian Laureate. 


We shal! just quote some of the last sentences of the con- 
sistent Courter who seems to regret excessively,that the gene. 
rous feelings of the Indian Public, should confer on Mr. Buck- 
ingham a reward of a higher natare than this Bombay Oracle 
or his Tauric Co-temporary can ever hope to enjoy ; and this may 
be the reason why they would willingly see those feelings rooted 
out of men’s hearts, or the object of them not only removed from 
India but exterminated from the face of the Earth :— 


“ He is ordered to quit India, at a short warning, bis affairs 
are leftin confusion, the auctioneer’s hammer only, is to be heard 
in the habitation which before was the seat of affluence and ele- 
gance,—and on every side distress and ruin stare him ia the face! 
he is a martyr in the cause of liberty and the freedom of the press, 
the rights of Englishmen are invaded in his person, and the 
minds ofthe demi natives even, are filled with consternation! 
What man under these circamstsnces could be so obdurate, so 


‘ dead to the feelings of British freedom, as te withdraw his name 


from the list of sabscribers to the Calcatta Journal? 


Having thus disposed of the Bomsay Covurser, we shall 
not trouble ourselves much about bis Respondent Eehoin Cat- 
cuTta,who may well apply to himself the words of Swift’s Echo— 

——I fret and rave and gabble 

Like the labourers of Babel 

Now Lam a Dog or Cow; (qu. Bull’) 

I can bark or I can low 

I can bleat or I can sing— 

Should none regard my bellowing. 

Yet 
Much I dread the courtier’s fate, 
When his merit’s out of date! 





COURSE OF EXCHANGE, 


EUY.] CALCUTTA. 
1 Lig @ 24 On London 6 Months sight, per Sicca Rupees, .. 24 2} 
Bombay 30 Days sight, per 100 Bombay Rupees, .. 92 7 
Madras ditto, 94 a 98 Sa. Rs. per 100 Madras Rupees, e 
Bills on Court of Directors drawn, at 26 —Exchange 26 a 28 pr. ct. prem. 
Bank SharesPremiam 60 to 62 per cent. 
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Serbant’s Characters. - 
To the Editor of te Journal. 





Sir, 

Among the Selections for the 11th instant, is a letter to 
the Editor of the HuRKARU, signed Jacques, respecting the impo- 
Sitions practised by Servants in selling Characters. 


The plan which he proposes “asa corrective to this abuse, 
is either to refuse to givea Servant a Character ontil he basa 
situation in view, and then not to do it unless application is made 
by a person wishing to employ sach Servant, or when given ander 
other circumstances to give a minute description of the person 
receiving it.” 

The 2d proposition would be the most likely to answer, aS 
there are but few people who wenld take the trouble of making 
particalar enquiry iato the Character of any one applying for 
service. 

It is wellknown to those who have been long resident in 
Calcutta, that Servants arein the babits of lending Written Charac- 
ters to one another either for profit or otherwise. If the person 
who gives a Written Character, were to makeit a kind of descrip- 
tive roll, and after mentioning the Servant’s name, state his age, 
country, cast, height, complexion, hair, small pox marks, scars, 
&c. it would be almost impossible for any transfers to be made, 
without being immediately detected. 


Che Drama. 


We omitted to notice yesterdar, that the Chowringhee 
Theatre opens on Friday Evening next, afterthe Easter Recess, 
with Morton’s Five Act Comedy of * The School of Reform, or how 
to Rul-a Husband.” Itis not one of his best productions, but it is 
a good standard Play; and as we cannot always have the best, 
we ouzht to feel satisfied, and indeed thankful to the Managers 
for getting up a good Play at all, when we consider how often the 
may difficulties they have to encounter, besides their dependence 
On the assistance of Amateurs, have driven them to the necessity 
of endeavouring to entertain us with two trifling Farces. We 
trust that the public will shew its decided preference of the ster- 
ling coin of the Drama over its baser currency, by a crowded 
hoase, Of the Cast of the Play we know no more than what 
we gather from the subjoined paragraphs, which we quote from 
yesterday's Butt; bat if the iyformation they convey, be cor- 
rect, we may expect a high treat. Among other attrac- 
tions, we notice that two new Performers —a Lady anda Gentle- 
man —will make their debuts, and submit their theatrical talents to 
the ordeal of public jadgment —it is sometimes a ficry and 
a danzerous one at home; tut here, where every new appear- 
ance is a favor conferred on the lovers of the Drama, the 
Debutants need not fear, bat that justice will be tempered 
with something more than mercy, and that the most positive 
failure will not draw down on thema severer sentence from the 
audience, than silence. Let them remember then, and be encou- 
raged by the recellection, that though they may fail, the attempt 
to aid in preserving to us the rational anv intellectual recreations 
of the Drama, deserves, and will insure to them, the gratitade 
of the pablic, Of this we are certain that if these recruits of the 
Corps Dramatique should fail, it will not be for want ef eucourage- 
ment; and for our own part, we fear that we may be impelled by 
our desire to supply this invigorating impulse, by not observing 
80 strictly as we ought, the due proportion of praise, to the merit 
on which it is bestowed, 


o—. 





While we are on this subject, it may not be improper to re- 
mark, that the good old practice of advertizing the Plays seems 
to have been left off.§ Ta this JouRNAL, the advertizements were 
always inserted gratis, and would still be so, if sent to us for that 
purpose. The following are the parazraps from the Joun BuLt:— 

“The Cast of the School of Reform, which is to be perform- 
ed on the Chowringhee Boards on Friday next, is, we unders- 
tand, particularly strong; aud cangot fail of producing propor- 
tiovable amusement. 


"“Shursday, April 17, 1833. 
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$ “Tadependant of a Dbutant, the General Touchwood of 
“ What's Next”’—will perform the part of General Tarragon —the 
$ partof Termat will be undertaken by theLord Trinket of the 
3 “Jealous Wife,” while the justly styled Proteus of the Indian Stare 
willno doabt gratify the audience in the part of Tyke. Lord 
Avondale will be undertaken by the Major Touchwood in What's 
Next, and the Old Man by the Lord Scratch of the Dramatist. 
: Mrs. Nicely will be andertaken by the Lady Freelove in the Jea- 
: loas Wife, and we understand that a female debutante willalso 
: make her appearance is Julia Tarragon. With this prospect 
* before the public we qannot doubt, bat that the house will overflow 


; Endo-Britons. 
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To the Editor of the Journal 

Sir, 

: Thro’ the kindness of a friend, I was yesterday furnished 
; with a copy of the OntentaL Macazine, ano Catcutta Review, 
: for this month, and it was not without feelings of the strongest 
indignation I perused the article headed “ Ma. Buckincuam,” 
; in page 530. I cangive no adequate idea of the disgusting cant 
; Which pervades the whole of this choice specimen of sophis- 
N ticated Toryism. It seems that this virulent writer is not 
3 satisfied with the degree of abhorrence in which bis work is alrea- 
: dy held by every independent class of this! Society, but he 
} dares to outrage the feelings of the whole body of Indo- 
; Britons by a strain of the most illiberal insinuations against 
; their parentage. It will be safficient for my purpose to 
: quote the following sentence: — The power of Government 
: over European Editors had been always admitted ; bat it was 
: doubted how far it extended to Aalf-casts or country-borns, a3 
: they are cenerally called, or Indo Britons, as it bas become of late 
t more fashionable to term them. When Mr. Buckingham was 
: about to leave Calcutta, he transferred the Editorship of his 
; Jounnat to an Indo- Briton, or half-cast: and informed the Public 
} that it would possess many advantages over every other News- 
t Paper, arising out of the circumstance of its condactor being 
é amenable only to Law.” The Italics and repetition of a reproach- 
t fulterm, are of themselves sufficient to convince us that the 
} Editor of this Magazine had no other motive in view than that 
; of offering a gross insult to our body; aod I call upon those 
3 of the Indo-British community who have a regard for their 
? reputation, whose bosoms are animated with a desire to pre- 
; serve the dignity of their general character, to demand an apolo- 
t gy from the Reviewer, to be tendered in as public a manner 
: as bis affront. 

: 
, 
: 
3 
3 
; 


The most prominent featare in the management of a Review, 
should be thatof impartiality in discussing the merits or deme- 
rits of whatever may fall within the scope of the Editor’s observ. 
ation; and in proportion to the candour with which he delivers 
his opinion, will he be esteemed and supported by an enlighten- 
ed Pablic, But when we find him biassed by party feeling in- 
dulging himself in malicious vituperation; when we behold 
him ranging beyond the limits, which ought to circumscribe him, 
making encroachments upon the harmony of social life, and sow- 
ing the sceds of dissension in the breasts of all, we cannot but re- 
gard him with contempt and destation. If the Editor of the CaL- 
CUTTA MaGazine, really disclaim such motives, his future conduct 
will not fail to prove it to the world, 


Indeed, Sir, with all my previous knowledge of the charac- 
tér of this Reviewer, I am nota little sarpsised at his rashness 
$ in acting as he has dene, An anonymous slanderer may, onder 
3} cover of his mask, be goilty of uttering the most malicious 
> falsehoods with the view of andermining an unsaullied reputa- 
tion; he may, in the confidence of never being known as their 
author, feel no compuaction in the publication of statements, 
which have a direct tendvacy to injare a class of the commanity, 
: or even a single individaal: batit discovers no small degree of 
3 the most baréfaced impudence,—to continue soch malicions 
> warfare, when an assomed signature acts not as a cover to hig 
3 real designation, 
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For the honor of our nature, I wish Iconld satisfy myself 
that the person who has thas degraded the character of an in- 
tellectual being, were some base hireling, bribed to prostitute his 
talents in the ignoble cause of slander and falsehood; but what 
are we to think whea the most satisfactory proof has already 
been afforded us of what he really is? Should it come to the 
knowledge of the future philosopher, surely, surely, he will 
wonder at such an appearance of deep hypocrisy io man, and 
lament the discovery of anew grade inthe scale of moral de- 
pravity. 
April 8, 1823. AN INDO-BRITON. 


Sclertions. 


Bishop of Caleutta.—We understand that Dr, Frercuer is appoint- 
ed Brsnoe oF Catcu1ta.—John Bull. 


Cawnpore, April 8, 1823.—The hot winds set in here sometimes 
aco, and we have the propect of a very hot season. The 16th Lancers 
have not yet arrived, they were at Allahabad on the 4th instant, and 
are tired enough of their boats: we expect them here about the 24th 
eurrent.—Privale Letter. 


Madras, April3, 1823.—The Davin Scott is expected to sail abont 
the close of the week. There seems to be no doubt entertained of the 
Wooprorp having put back ; and if so, she was probably detained some 
time waiting for moderate weather and a fair wind—such untoward 
circumstances somelimes keep Ships back five or six weeks—we may 
therefore look tohave much later news by the Wooprorp than that 
brooght by the Hastincs—though it would not now be too much to ex, 
pect accounts from England, of the early part of December. His Ma- 
jesty’s 69th Regiment, have arrived at Wallajahbad from Cannanore. 
The 21st Regiment of Native Infantry left the Presidency on Friday 
morning, on route for Bangalore.— Madras Government Gazette. 

Shivping Arrivals. 
MADRAS. 
Names of Vesseis Flags 
David Scott British 
James Drummond British 


Commanders 

Bunvan 

G. Wise 
BOMBAY. 

Nams of Vessels Flogs 

Bombay MerchantBritish 


From Whence Left 
Calcutta Mar. 17 
Malacca —— 


From Whence Left 
Bussorah Feb. 10 


Commanders 


22 J. Hill 


Shipping Bepartures. 
CALCUTTA. 


Flags 
Sritish 


Destination 
Rangoon 


Commenders 
W. Webster 
MADRAS. 

Flags 


Names of Vessels 
Francgjs Warden 


Names of Vessels 
Madagascar 
Dauntless 


Destination 
London 
Tiiucomalie 


Commanders 

British FE. Nepean 
British G. C, Gambier 
BOMBAY. 

Flags Destination 
Mangalore 
China 
Ceylon 
China 


Commanders 

\ 
R. bin Mahamuad 
A. Grant 


Names of Vessels 
Sophia Arab 
Jamesina British 
H. M.S, Alligator British T. Alexander 
British J. Gover 


————$—— ee 


Stations of Wessels in the 


24 
21 
24 
26 Samarang 


Liver, 


CALCUTTA, APRIL 15, 1823. 

At Diamond Harbour.—Resource, Hero oF Matown, FLor DEL 
Mar, (Spanish), Vingayta, and GeorGtna, outward-bound, remain, 

New Anchovage.—H C. 8S. Rovat GeorGe. 

Saugor.— MANGL&s, ountward-bound, remains, — ANDROMEDA, (P.), 
Confianca,(P.), and Favorite, (D. brig), gone to Sea on the 14th 
justant,— Conoe po Rio Parpo,(P.), Esperanca, (P.), and Ceneus, 
(brig), outward-bound, remain, 

Passengers, 

Passengers per Bombay Merchant, from Bussorah to Bombay.—Lieu- 

tenant P. Hanter, Mr. Catchatoor, and Mr. Carapit. 


assengers per Alligator, from Bombay for Ceylon.-—Licutenant 
‘ I y : 
Thynone, Lieutenant Mitchel, R, E, Lieutenant Rodgers, R. N. 


— 
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Petice to Correspondents. 


We do not see what good can be answered by an insertion of the 
letter of a Widower AND Fatuer oF Ten CHILDREN. We can- 
not but lament the anomalous state of things under which the Indo- Bri- 
tons at present labor ; but we hope it will not now be very lono, b-fore 
the English Legislature will take their situation into consideration. The 
marriage of the WiD0OWER’s son, well, we think, be pronounced legal, 
notwithstanding it was contracted without the Father's consent, and 
when the youth was no more than 19 years of age; for we suppose, but 
we do not speak positively, that the question in this case, would be de- 
cided, whether in Calcutta or in the Mofussil, by reference to the Laws 
of the country, which are an amalgamation of the Hindi and Maho- 
medan Codes, and by which, as the WipoweR observes, «@ boy attains 
his majority at eighteen years, anda girl at sevenieen; though by the 
Hindi Laws, their ages of minority expire sooner. We think a Wi- 
DowER, would be justified by the Laws of the land, if he were justified 
in his own conscience, should he marry four wives, but as he says he 
was educated a Christian, the more honorable course would be io follow 
Christian example. 


Trutn’s letter in defence of the OsseRvER, contains only a re- 
petition of the allegations already mide by thelatter, if we except tie 
censure te PuiLo THERMIS, which we do not think he merits. 


PAarriages. 


At Seringapatam, on the 29:h ultimo, by the Honorable A. H.- 
Coxe, Captain Macceop, of the Ist Battalion 18th Regiment of Native 
Tofantry, to Miss ANN Emma Searte. 

At Madras,on the 3ist ultimo, at the Black Town Chapel, Mr, 
Epwarpb Lioyp Larrep, to Miss Hannan Marra Carts. 

At Madras, on the 3ist ultimo, at the Black Town Chapel, by the 
Reverend W. Roy, Mr. Danie Perry, Examiner in the Government 
Office, to Mrs. Mary EupHemta McCarry. 

At Bangalore, onthe 20:hultimo, by the Reverend W, Matar, 
A. B., Captain J. Henry, Ist Battalion 12th Regiment, or Wallajahbad 
Light Iofantry, to Miss TREWMAN. 


Births. 


At Tranquebar, on the 24th ultimo, the Lady of Captain Si, of the 
Engi neers, of a Son. 


At Tellicherry, on the 17th of February, Mrs, M. A. Atmupa, of a 


Daugiiter, 
Deaths. 


At Intally, on the 16th instant, Witttam Mepows Farrett, Esq, 
aged 53 vears. 

At Juggurnath Pooree, onthe Sth instant, Deputy Commissary 
Joun Aten, late iu charge of Cuttack Magazine, much and deservedly 
_lamented. 

At Madras, on the 29th ultimo, at her Garden-honse Royapettah, 
aged 61 years, Mrs. THecxty, the relictofthe late Manuck JacoBJan, 
sq. @ respectable Armenian Inhabitant of that place, 


At Meerat, on the 16th of January, Captain G, W. Raw ines, of 
His Majesty’s 14th Regiment, much regretted. 


At Surat, on the Ist ultimo, Lieutenant Colonel Epwarps. The 
following Division Order issued by Major General Witson on this occa> 
sion will afford some gratification to the friends of the deceased, 

Division Order,— Head-quarters, Surat, March 2, 1823.—By Major 
General Tilsen. 

‘* With Sentiments of deep concern, Major General Witson has to 
notify the death of Lieutenant Colonel EpwArvbs, Commanding the dis- 
tric t of Candeish, which took place yesterday at that Station; inan- 
nouncing this melancholy event, the Major Genera: records the tribate of 
his sincere regret for the loss of a Meritorious Othicer, whose constant 
and ardent zeal in the duties of bis profession, procured the Honorable 
notice and approbativa of his superiors, evinced by selectivg him for bis 
recent command.” 

At Dhooliah near Mallagaum, on the Mth ultimo, Lieutenant W. 
G. Tournam, of the 7th Regiment of Bombay Native Lulavtry, late 
Major of Brigare to the feice in Candeish In the premataredeath of 
this gallant Officer, the service has lost an excellent and vaiuavle Soldier, 
aud his numerous triends a tray worthy man a d agreeable companioce. 


At Bomoay, on the 24th ultimo, Mr. Freperica Morr, aged 60 
years. 


Lrratum, 


[x vesterday’s JourNat, page 637, colema 1, line 26, for “ pros 
meditatedly ;»:opagated,” read ** piemeditaicd, 
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